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‘Larch, Loudon quotes, we believe from the transac- 
—— tions of the Highland Horticultural Society, the results 
of an experiment to test the relative elucticity, dura- 
bility, & resilience of Larch, Oak, and Baltic fir, He 
says, the results as put down in the table are, “ The 

rig necessary thatthose who are in arrears for the Riga timberand the American white pine are about 
Maine Farmer to the close of the eighth volume, should one fifth part less strong than the Larch. The Larch 
ttle the amount due from them as soon as possible. is superior to the oak in stiffness, in strength and resi- 
i will be recollected that the former proprietors, Messrs Jience,’ (by resilience, he means the p wer of resisting 
Seavy and Robbins, have disposed of their interest in bodies in motion) and is inferior to Riga timber, only 
ihe establishment, and as one of ther ig about to leave jn stiffness. This is a remarkable result, We are 
‘ye State, and the other has gone into other business, not told what kind of Oak it was compared with, but 
iney feel exceedingly anxious to close their accounts presume it was the white oak. The Larch used was 
ad havea final settlement withevery one. Many of probably sesond growth, but if our Larch or Hackma- 
demands have been of long standing, and could have | tack ig even second to the oak in the above proper- 
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een settled before, had attention been paid to it. They ties it should be known. Who has ever tried any ex- | 


annot be delayed much longer, and we trust that a periments to ascertain any of its other properties ? In. 
vord to the wise is sufficient. Moncey may be sent deed / who has tried any experiments with our na- 
, the Postmasters to Mr. Noyes, free of expense and tive woods, to ascertain their comparative properties ? 


sreceipt shall be a discharge accordingly. |A “Hackmatack swamp" is at present considered as of | 


We shall inclose in the paper ina short time, a bill to jjtle value, and yet if the wood 18 so valuable for the 
weh subscriber, that he may know how much he is | several purposes specified, and as some say, its bark is 
jevted to the close of yolume VIII. | glee geod for tanning, we heveinh almost hare 
LARCH OR HACKMATACK. | treasure in the forests of our state, even if the pine 

lhe common Haek oh ie Ringel C should be gone. On the head waters of all our rivers, 
0 Oe ka, Le t Larch of thie State especially those of the Penebscot and Aroostook, are 
er. Fendute,) does net seem to be so much ap-| immense tracts of this kind of timber. We have nev- 
a it should be. It is true that considerable | er even better or larger specimens of thie tree, than are 
weipeitetin bie te cobs pty salbeadlbe. growing on some of the tributaries of the last named 
teas osnataaare 7 : y river, and we hope that some individuals will feel it 
4 posts when he cannot get cedar. | worth their time and some little eupunes:ta soiled 


lnEnglane it has been fi i | j 
ame } BONS fuund by experiment to be expermients to test the value,not only of this, but others 
mong the first of durable wuods. The species used | 


. \ of our forest trees. 
vre is somewhat different from ours as it regards the 
sweof the cones &e, but Michaux, the celebrated | 
french Botanist who travelled in this country, and 


escribed our forest trees does not consider them in re- 
'y very distinet. 


ee 
A CHAPTER FOR THE BOYS. 


COMPOUND FORCES AND KITEOLOGY. 


In our last chapter we promised to explain the “why 
Loudon states that “two hundred and forty three | and because” of the kite's rising in the air. Before 
‘the Larch, forty two years old, were converted into | we begin upon this we will say something upon the 
ples and driven into the river Thames in front of the | subject of compound forces as thoy are called or the 
works of the Woolwich dock yard, in 1820. A _ re-| composition of forces. When any body is osu wpon 
rion their state was made in 1817 when they were i by another which is in motion, the power which it 
“me be as fresh as when they were driven in.” | exerts is called in familiar language, force. And a bo- 
experiments were mude in Germany oy Hartig | dy put in motion by another will move in a right or 
othe relative durability of timber. “ Small posts of | straight line unless some other body or matter dicterba 
e ume (Basswood) Black Birch (American) Alder, | it and causes it to change its direction: for the ; body 
‘nd trembling poplar inserted in . . 
‘ Uiree years, the common willow 





¢ hats sag 
‘aus (button wood) decayed in four years, the | fore as a law or rule of motion, 


i ie hy ‘t . } . . . . . 
P ornbeam, the ash, and the Lombardy poplar | straight line in the direction of that force, and when it 
“Ven vears.the Acaci: : ; . 

years,the Acacia, (Locust) the oak,the Scotch | deviates from that line it is operated upon by some 


*. 1} | 


one quarter of an 
i Juniper, the 


‘the end of thé same. 


{ 


Wey ine 
rymouth pine and the spruce fir at the| second force. But suppose two forces equal in power | 
“i reven vea re e P ; ; 

years were only decayed a little to the! should hit the body atthe same moment, how will it 


the other acts, supposing it to be 





We have chalked upon our 
biackboard a diagram to il)ustrate 
this. Let A. be the ball, I. x. the 
direction in which one force acts, 
and T. W. the direction in which 


struck at the same moment by the 
two furces, it will move neither 
in the line of I. x. nor T. W. but 
in the line A. V. Iu order there- 
fore to determine the course of a 
body acted upon by two forces at the same moment, 
draw two lines representing the direction and quantity 
ofeach force and then finish the parallelogram by 
drawing lines parallel to each, and draw the diagonal, 
and it will represent the course in whieh the body 
will move. In this instance, the force at I was supposed 
not to be so great as th: force at T. and therefore the 
line I. X. was not made so longas T. W. It may be 
well to remember that the ball will move the whole length 
of the diagoaal in the same time that it would move oxer 
either of the other lines, for instance, it would move from 
A. to Y. in the same time that 1 would have sent it to X. 
or T. to W. There are two more facts worth remem- 
bering, one is, there mast be a loss of power always at- 
tending a composition of forces, for it is evident that the 
length of the diagonal cannot be equal to two sides of the 
parallelogram, for A. V. the diagonal, cannot he so long 
as J. X and T, W. put together. The other fact is,that, the 
power must diminish, & the larger,the angle is, in which 
the two" forces act, the more wil! be the loss of power, or 
in other words, the nearer the forces are opposite to each 
other the greater the loss of vwower. This can be proved 


by another diagrain., 

Let A, I. represent the direction 
of two forces, and A. ‘I’. the diago- 
nal. Now raise A. 1. so as to make 
a larger angle, or in other words 
more nearly opposite to A. L. then 
‘l’. L. and the diagonal A. T. must be 
shortened, and the mo:e you change 
the direction of the force A. I. so as 
to make the angle larger, the more 
you will diminish the power. So 
much for some of the facts respect- 
ing the composition of forces. ‘They 








are worth remembering, for they often come in play in 
the operations of practical life. Now for their application 


'tw Kiteology. 


| 


oF an inch, the Larch, the com-} move then? Ifthe forces are not directly opposite to | 
Bin Verginion rapapet, “ee the Arbor | each other, it must divide the direction between them | 

1€ 8} ecies of cedarwe have in Maine) | ‘or split the difference,’ You can try this experiment 
period untouched by de-| ina rough way by placing a ball or some other body on ) 


We d >n _ . 
hot find by the account, at what time woh table, if you knock it with one hand in the direction | 


“< eal th Se **e . . 
*se “small posis’’ were cut, nur whether 


- “Cre Seusoned before selling. 


ver tl 


’ the 


saMe size j : . Cnt . . 
it shows pretty fairly the relative du- | the table and putone fist near it ready to knock it 


“UY Of each enecia 
. species, and that the Larch was among | lengthwise of the table, and the other fist at the same | 


‘© Must duraule. 
Ment that « thin b 


the fj, : 


*ymouth Pine, Acacia, Oak, Larch.”’ 


Amon 0 
g oth : 
suuer valuable properties of the European ner, or as it is called in a diagonal line. 





The seme person found by exper- distance at right angles, or so as to knock it acroys the | _-_-— 
cards of the same woods decayed table, and then strike at thesame moment with both ‘The kite K. is represented in the act of rixing. Tet W. 


sl . : > . . : : 
der, I latanus, Scotch Pine, Elm, fists with equal force as near as youcan, itwill neither represent the wind, all the currents moving along paratlel 
move lengthwise nor croswise,but obliquely to one cor- to each other. As you hang the kite so as to be oblique to 


of the length of the table it will move lengthwise of the | 
elie Supposing how- | table ; if you knock it across the table with the other | 
Y Were all cut at the same time, and were | hand it wii! move that way. If you now place it on. 


The Kite is acted upon by two forces, viz. the wind 


the ground decayed | being a dead mass of matte i i irecti ! 
i 2 me r, cannot change the diree- i 
, horse chesnut, and | tion of its motion it a a | : . which pushes it forward in one Srestien, and Ge one 
’ n itself. ou may lay it down there-| which pulls it in another. We will endeavor to illustrate 
that when a body is | the action of this composition of forces by tle diagram be 


le beac h; » - ’ . ‘ . . a , 
indthe common birch in five years, the | put in motion by a single force, it will move in aly 


Ow. 





_ TT 


| he hosizon or to the wind it will rise, a~ the wind s.. ikes 
, 
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shia cilia dire ka Let|gold Vulean medal for ius invention and communica- separating the inner part of the bark (liber): itis uy." 
; _ i) ique , Ti Lt ' ae ‘ ‘ . ota . D 3 
' ‘ . ' _ , it the} on Messrs. Viney and Pocock have also recently cul ito strips and mutted together lo the o e 
i ‘ sent e string and ag you draw upo! L tine ; . : : . . ; . enue 
: represent th as sy’ . ,{ applied a kite for the drawing of a carriage, in whieh | Daphue, to which the Mezerecn belongs there is 
. ‘Cee ie wint . . . . — : ‘ . » WIETE js - 
kite must be acted upon by two forces, viz, the wind) i) | va velled from Bristol to london.-Engineers Ency- natural tendency of the fibres to crogs each — 4 
ee le ‘ . 1 nt ne it tOW-! «le 4 j WHOT, oe 
h pushes it towardsA,and your hand pu g It toW= | clupedia in the Lace Burk tree (Daphne Laghetto) of Jay : 
" ) P « r ‘ i iit. a 
l ; Y., these two directions trom the two sices of a a me | This singular structure (tuber) exactly resemble oa 
. . a 4 ry ’ ' gry? > iD oe. —~ : « 13 Very 
parrallelogram and the kite will rise in the direction; CULTIVATION OF CASTOR OIL BEANS. 'delicate lace, andis manulactured nto Walines ‘s | 
diagenal to this, which is K. L. Our friend Drew has expressed a doubt that the cul- | cjes of dress in the West Indian islands. When * 
ifthe string shuld break, the kite will not fall di-| tivation of castor oil beans could not be successfully | cerated in water, and the fibres separated, it is , 
down, but form a curve being acted upon by two | pursus din Maine. It will be seen by the extract | for veils, glovea, &c; but when first separated with. 
, ’ = aa : ‘ . o - t 


i . 4 . ‘ : ’ t sakes © salle . 

viz. the wind which’ has MtRendency to drive! which we make from a « responde nt below, that this being opened, it makes excetlent trowsers, and 
5 L , , 7 ; lave when twisted, 

it foward, and the power of gravitation which pulls it} 's a mistake, and that he bas proved by actual exper-} “e ' 


, In addition to the plants already alluded %., 
iment that they will come to maturity in Maine. We} t already alluded to, « , 


’ sil ¢ " ' " ¢ ‘ “ty " . escent. } | ) d 
,it will therefore form a curve in the descent | genus Daphne, as yielding fibre of a peculiar and 


‘ ; : “0 ate ¢ stateme » also stati thata}> ' 
It has been found that the best angle for the kite to) ©an corroborate this statement, by also stating we "| licate texture, the Daphne Nepalensis of N 
- . eg! r of ; has se ‘ ament in a| "1 ’ . . ¥ 
make with the wind is about fifty four degrees and | ® ighbor of ours has raised them for ornament }much employed in that country lor the manufact { 
. ] . : ic ” ee ” oa =a | 
1: halt flower plat several years, and finds no difficulty in rr | paper. When prepared it is not very smoot! 
. . , . a? . . ‘ »_ ene J vn | As . ca j } , i ) nossesseea : ~ r 2 L« ry Pe : . 
lL is supposed that kites were invented in China, and } pe®ing theseed. ‘The pr bability 1s that they will possesses advantage: over taal mace in the , 
me maturi v here - Indi n will.—Ep. linanner, 28 i is net preyed Upon sek 
they have been known fora long time. Dr.F ranklin used | COW ge wherever In ing, g0rn hie /) fe Be nf Pe ? e. at , ri a wh 
: ADI t:—iIn the sprin ) Sod, @ ena lem; i SSS eys d MreuIwte C ee cocvuments 
io aipuse himself when a boy with the kite, and it was a DiTOR :—It pring of [550, a trier : e Ocul 


ia resident of the Middle States forwarded me a parcel the East Indies: there is either some peculiar . 
of these beans, with an urgent request that they might | taste obnoxions to this depredator. The : 
when he had become a man and a philosopher, to) be planted. Im compliance with ‘this request, I made | Oraheite make of the bark of the Bread Fruit 7 
draw lightning from the clouds, and thereby demon-, pri p ration to test the feasibil ty of the measure. J | & c. clothing suitable for the temperature of 
strated that it was identical with the’ electrical fluid | introduced the cultivation, and am now prepare d to}inate, In China and Japan the bark of 1 


by this instrument that he was afierwards enabled, 


| speak of it in terms Hngehany favorable ; not only IV) Afalb TTY is made into their very best kind of 


w“ h is excited by our electrical machines A dis- Sy , . 
4 } consequence olthe culture to this region, but from a 


Jin its native state it is in streaked layers, and is ; 
}tunes dyed rea and printed of various patter 
to it hy means of raised bats. 

Mr. Aikin then proceeded to explain the hist 
flax andhbemp. Linen and woolen cloth was 


° very whie 3 lere< r i ong the hi S- P ‘ 
bie h rendered him famous among the Philos- | persuasion thatit may be made a source of profit to 
ophers of his time. He immediately made the knowl-! Gur farmers general!) 
edge which he obtained practically useful by inventing) If machinery ean be obtained for expressing the oil, 
. . * 7 PP . : . 4 TT) . . . Fr " ; g i 
lightning rods, whereby buildings are protected from and at an expense which w ili render the cultivation 
lofthem a svuree of profit to the grower, tt will ere} 


the eficets of lightning. Ue thought that by means of in the olde nes, ane is supposed 4] 
, ; » ne 7 a7 ‘| long be generally introduced H.D.W. M the oldest limes , and it 18 5 PP sed 
a Kile a person might be enabled to sw m across | ry RE ee 1841 —eae- ; wee probably the first « ho wore linen robes, 
. . ‘ b ° j - ' 
tie stvaits of Dover by ho'ding onto the string at d hi oo ly Fibre its structure an ’ Uses ; R port of a i — aes lothed in woolen. 
. . . - | 041 ’ § Sift i ae SCS lr. Gh ‘ tee ‘ th &” B50, 
jetting the force of the wind on the kite draw him| — Lecture delivered before the Sociely of Arts, by |, The fibre 1s obtained from the fax, inom Usig 
; ARiHUR Arkin, E q. ' ltissimum, by cutting the stems when the 
, : } 4am i thU te 23 aby 24 . | . ; . | 
i! two kites be put upon one string, a much greater Vegetables are composed of certain elementary ripe, tying them in bundles, macerating them 
would be obtained. The following is an ac-|orcu: viz. cellular tissue. woody fibre, spiril vessels | er until the cuticle or epidermis Is lo 
pi itl os Vide ' i ‘ ’ , , - } 
. M ' heating t) with farce bate to separate t 
funew use towhich the kite has been put by | and duct The \ »> fibre is formed by fibres sent) iting them with ;ar ¢ ba . 
Dansey of : ' Fe ' " ye . by afier | his was the process adopted th aner 1 00 i 
uo Dansey of the British navy. Hie conceived | down trom the eaves nlo Lhe stem, somewhat aber) | , th th 
. Fatt - . ; ‘ ; ee es PFcopled up to tne present Cav, With ti 
vhen a vesselis stranded near the shore and no| lane manner of kr st be @urlo, 2 i area Econ; ment of boil ee the ste ms in analka 
bie » ff 2 , (| r ty i] pn {} r clas- ; privy ith i i ut Us Bi : ‘ , 
eans could be used to senda rope ashore, kit The agNe NOTE,” got RC, CHBUTSes lin order wo readily ta senarate the fi 
‘ ~{ses. Inthe out- wing trees, (Excgens) such as/*) °™ THOS FESGHY oH OCS a 
e used for that purpose. ‘ a ot phe festroy the coloring matter, In the silk h 
' aT nt ; , | forest trees, a ho: tal section of theirstems extib So ia ae oe a : wn ' 
a . — a » : . } | ‘ . ‘ - P > ; ) { 
. folowing is an abbre viated d iption of the | its the concentric mole of arrangement (that is circle | tained from India, the harsh fibre of | 
n, extracted from the forty first volume of the! .: hoof i ».} pends on a portion of the natural gum «4 
, foes ~ ° 4 , , without Circle) ¢ cn which corresponds to a years | . ‘ 
tions of the Soctety of Arts, where the gul ject | heen on its surface, and to a certain extent Pests 
wore letail. with 2%. ery K (deposit of Woocy 1 ter, constituting In Dotanical|. | 8 , , 
pore in detail, with engraved iiustrations :— . of tue Kotile: it 18 On this account that | 


' ; Sie, . fe ({Einnido.- | 
phrasewovy @ zone, in the in-growt rtreés (hndo- | 





flight canvass or holland is cut to the shape, : . lof this kind are coueht after by men 
lapted for the application ofthe principles of the} 8°"S) PAHS ane B lives mostly of warm climates, Mm | tre round their heada in ection, with tt) 
» flying kite, and is launched ‘from the vessel such arrangement tahes place, a confused inaes of al : Ke . a 4 a flietic " fa ak 
‘ point to windward of the space over which a woody fibre being alone bserved, W hen examinee | iv ‘| a ob ss “ we ' \ pat eles: + atti ; 
nication is required ; and as soon as it appears |'0 @ sipilar manner to the former. To separat mat ty Ee 1) Pi phi a * he \ 
a suflicient distance, a very simple and eflica- | woody fibre. itis r qiisits to macerate or soften wor sO1n p>) W + ; ewise mnov “< x | 
nechanical apparatus is used to destroy its poise {in water or weak acid, when the agglomerate . Thies [eee eer nbd 
e its immediate discent, the kite remaining become distinct, and may r ily be detached by a jmacde of this fibre, It w is former! 
r, still attached to the line, and moored by a fine needle. When the t} re is ‘ul jected to mi ars. Y nniry to a ¢ sicera Ne exter ts mu M 
nehor with which it is equipped. The kite, | ic EXamination, it will be f t » be composed of | mported fiom Ttaly, the fibres of se 
ngits flight, iv attached to the line by two chords | g hollow 1 ieee ae at. each ene thisifecta) Oo re from 7 to 8 feet long. | 
n the usual manner, which preserves its poise end of w : irra! vy overlaps its nei m “ he vy years ego in low estimation int ; 
iv; and to cause it to deseend, a messenger* is | Nines ; AE. gt : " to Russian and other kinds, Tt * 
i! syed, made of wood, with a small sail Henot | oum fs ae yr bt ; ' ; Mie een a howl “GO per ton It iselunf Vy uscd I 
‘og , _ e lime tree, it is from an bhondredth to an huncred | . ; ee ' 
‘ie line being passed through a cylindrical hole } | 1 ff aie! Coat se ‘ ofacture of linen cloth in England, Ir 
ihe messenger, the wind takes it rapidly up to the | nd Hilieth of ne ry hy this ts about seated ranted now rising in the estamation of the man 
here, striking against a part of the apparatus, it | RUESeRS OF Sine wore ieee. ie? wares . ‘4 | = Government, some vears since, endes' 
ses the upper chord. and by that means the head | Sesses great elast.¢ Ny, a singve fibre may be vent tivate homn te ‘ me extent in Canada. © 
, kite becomes reversed, and it descends with | double without rupturmg—which ts not however the oe , a - : 1 ite. - ficient fi 
ypidity. Ip the experiments lately made by Captain case when they areina mess, There is considerable meslionnany — - fete , ae , 
Jansey, with a view of gaining communication with | variety as ‘0 the degreé of flexilnility of ws offs ; in the | *IPPINE neat Cag tee . a ty aid 9 
ij ore, under the supposition of no assistance be- | spring, when the sap ts in the stem and the vita! part: epeciMmen was xno = re ~ a: ai 
»at hand, a grapple consisting of four spear- | of the plant are in full action, the wood is much more |’ ote tine tram U a e oer v _ hes 
on spikes was fixed to the head of the kite, { brittle, and is on the con'rary much less so in the au seppies W. yemp np . a. 
moor it in its fall, and in this emergency, the | tumnu and winter, when the vital actions to a certain very & abimand a this artic 
f some person to get on shore along the line,} extent cease. tal row! irown country 
e the means resorted to. In those cases where Woody fibre is rendered more flexible when (after | COM#Mlons In foreign P het 


: . ss e- "Nhe hmimon xt ring nettle (Urit f 
it has been dried) It has been soaked in water ; itis on Phe common sting 


this account that ship-builders sieam their planks be- 
fore applying them to the hull of the vessel—and also, 


respondence has been the object, the person related (botanically considered) to hem 
ward has attached a weight to the messenger, 
‘cases ag much as three pounds, which, hav- o , . 
1 cagried up, has of course descended with the | that os:er workers steep their willow avy: ws in aay r ie (En Abts 6 inl & when en 
the person to leeward has then furled the sail of | prior to Geng them four basket mab es we. Phe |" Ly - \s br ; f ex eltent quality foro af 
messenger, and loaded it with as much weight as (| "0%! flexible of the British trees are the hazel, beam | te ow tt i N Pe, n hop, after t! 
he kite could lift; then replacing the apparatus, and | tree,dogwood,& willow. Considerable difference 1s also dy thea ord pee pacsieataige 4 v 
ing the surface of the kite direetly to the wind, found in the degree of rigidity between the fibres of have onen Earner. when ra » " eo 
t has rapidly risen, the messenger running down the ithe roots and that of the stem. Inthe remote parts of beownieh fibre applicable for ay B- 
ine to windward during its assent. The kite with| Ireland and Scotland, the peasemry dig wp the roots principal objection to this =. ee pin hit’ 
which Capt. Dansey performed the greater part of his | of jir, which have been buried for ‘ages in some of which is not easily discharged, Mr. ree 4 
Xo riments, extended 1100 yards of line, five-eights| the bog earth, and from them obtain fibre of sufficient | vould answer well for hop-bags, twit’ ° 
sf an ine nano yg etary? ope would have extended | streneth to form ropes for various purposes, such as cloth rit is harsh to the feel. » evltivat 
rore had it been at hand. ex 360 yards | a | erage Rem ifile.|.. Tees > F ais mucn el f 
riine, 1g inch in sinumibioaen tantiiiins OF ae jee aes ir K - 70m ppl ies, ine (Gly-) abe . cigs hae weprbed is in seed, OT af 
Minh Galshod SBIbe. the eence eaiiiietich wa: eyrrhiza) contain, in addition to a large proportion of | Hbres, which, ¥ The weaker fibres obta'" 
a one Bp Neh was! mucilage, a considerable quantity of woody fibre, and | greatest tenacity. ee 13s prict 
rméd at the head with iron spikes, for the purpose of}... a4. The ve * on ‘the several plants mentioned fare of less at 
mooring it GZ ths.; and the tail was five times its length, |. readily separate: ry repeated washing and boiling ;| “a ee by anal are much used to aduiters 
ynuposed of 8 Ibs. of rope and 14 Ibs. of elm plank. | by this the mucilage is dissolved and the fibre remains, | e stranger, . 


, complete model of the apparatus was deposited with | In cases of need, this plant might be most advanta- | Stronger hemp and flax. 


: . : alvacee 
ihe Society, who presented Capt. Dansey with therr | geously cultivated for this purpose. The plants of the mallow tribe (m That ser 


: Fibre is chiefly, however, obtained from the bark of| markable for the fibre of their bark. 


Lever 


} 

; } 

nunication has been gained, and the maintenance | 
} 

| 


tained from it 1s eood, and clothes 
. . . , . s ar “ 
from at. A similar plant Ip Sunrvtra | 
coh 


1 


a 
_: 
~ 


’ ‘ 
{ 


rT . . 4 oe ; j when woven 

“A piece of paper or other Inght substance with a| plan's. The bark of the lime tree is manufactured in- | from the Hibiscus Cannabinensis, 
ole through it to let the string sfide through, is called to very serviceable shoes by the Russian peasantry. | India, is known as grass eloth. - «= obtained from 
messenger, By putting it upon the string the wind |The bass or matting of the gardens is obtained by| The bowstring hemp. of India, siesiant- It 89 


cies it up to the kite.—Ep. macerating the stems of the jime tree in Russia, and} fibres of the bark of Asclepias ten 
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rong and elast 


Jord fibres fira 


ialf a4 dozen es 


fessure princi: 
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a: z . Be” 
er, as » bow-strings, cloth, &e: the strongest description; Mr. Bridges draws the following inferences from his | procure — of about weet age — | gg ah " 
Maica pained from an American aloe (Agave.) estimates. : ' i) mi.es.—in . ne om e of the Dox 1s by + ug , ot 
b very aie leaves of the tribe of Broméliacee yiel la very 1. That water, where it can be obtained, is the pe h aug / hel | For the wag a fo _ ve ng: bi 
sy Bx and elastic fibre, such as that vbteined from cheapest moving power that can * applied to the this Ps ug is taken t, one the I oe 4 ~ = i 
ny oe Jorave or American aloe, the fibre of which thrashing m chine ; and that the advantage, in point ae hes! ot ~ iN ¥ l ae oad of Of e nae 3 | i 8 hy 
rane the genus « S TT) rhite cables of Manilla are of economy, is so obvious as to warrant the outlay of a) urate irom 1-I2 to 2-1-2 cords. I his is ihrown ove r “} 
oo 5 1008 and clean. A ergy ' : much greater sum than that specified in the compar-| once or twice, anc atany convenient time Is spre ad ite 
heug cepared Of It. : ee live estimate. upon the land. We have not yet had opportunity io * 
" The sugar pie of Jamaica yields a very fine fibre. 2. Thatnextto water power, steam is the cheapest | ascertain its effects, but are so well persuaded that it ; d 
. ¥ he Phormium tenax, or New Zealand flax, much and most economical ;and, in absence of a sufficient | will be beneficial, that we shall continue through this fy 
x ‘ue -eyssion bas arisen on the degree of tenacity of the supply of water, nothing but the total want, or high/ season to haul all that is run into the cistern from : wt 
: ane of this plant as contrasted with the Russian Artl- | price of fuel, can prevent its universal adoption.—Cul-| whieh we draw The manufacturer of soap put Yi 
| . ~* by many it Is considered inferior. It is said lo | tivator. down a cistern which holds 2400 gallons, and put into | <i 
{ ea very inferior article when manufactured into —>-——- ita pump, placed so high that the liquid is pumped ‘) 
; sibel th, as it abaorbs water readily, and causes the INDIAN CORN—CUTTING AT THE ROOT directly into the wagon or box. On the top of the box . 
% br io rot much soonner. It boiled in an alkali, | AND STOOKING. is a slide, about one foot square, through which the ley r 
| s objection is partially removed, When examined! We have been accustomed fora few years past to ~ ope peal Bodie pol ped ok ot : 
te oder the microscope the fibre of cotton: is observed } +})j. process, and we prefer it to toy “the stalk. and load of GOO gallons. Whether this article is worth its Ni 
- r af ioe ’ , .--= ’ cost, we do not yet know ; and weshould have mace r 
: be very hollow ; that of New Zvaland flax more leaving the corn standing. We have no doubt that} po mention of ji at present. but for our wish that at ; 
7 d;and that of common flax appears to be mani- | the etover is worth more; and we have vo doubt that|tenuon may be Patt ies eh DRI to he 
stly comp sed ofa congeries of small hore s adhe r- !the corn is sweeter and heavier. ‘Ihe sunsmer grains, | serviceable as a manure, avd that its virtues should be 7] 
rs together, thus accounting for its euperior strength. wheat,rye and barley,are lessened in quantity and de- proved by all who are willing to make experiments.— . 
‘ye delicate fibre obtained from the Musa or Banana | terjorated in quality, by standing uncet after the} New England Farmer . 
s pearly the finest of a!l the useful kinds, and when | siraw begins to tarn yellow; and, until experience | P -—eoo— 
isnufactured yields a cloth, cambric, or muslin of bet- proves the con’rary, it might be expected that'the| TRY HALF AN ACRE,SOW GRASS SEED. 
er quality than any other. The leaves of some palins | same would be true in relation to Ji lian corn. Our! A farmer who has but very little apital and no team Ir 
ford fibres firm enouga for cordage, and others for!experience is in accordance with this expectation, | may do much to improve his lands at this season. A 
askets, The nut of Cocos nucifera is inclosed in a| Some ears from our field, taken where the stalks had wheelbarrow will make as quick work as any eart : 
ass of fibres which afford the materials for the float- | peen topped, and other ‘ears taken from the stooks| When the soi! to be removed lies nigh the place where 
g kaya rope, the cables holding a ship in a storm for! were exhibited at the show of the Essex Agricultural | it iswanted. We see thousands of acres of good land 
eh longer period than any other hind. — Repertory. Society, ] ist autumn, and the committe on fruits and within a short distance of this city 9 which now pro- 4 P 
. 3 ie — ae » ' flowers, publicly, in their report, pronounced that the duce but a trifle to the owner. yet with a little out- , 
ECONOMY OF POWER. best which was taken Grom the eteuks. (lay these acres may be made to produce stout burthens . 
[here area great many operations wn the farm Pencee a. A wale Ns nan the usualtime | 2! 8'@83: 
which may be economically escheat by a stationary Bor om sre td a Me ie — | Many ofthese acrescan be reclaimed at small ex 
wer, that is, hy water, by wind, by burses or ox: n, | onaen ~ Sotnabte-te turn whiie. - at the them, ao, Sate and when tes are | roperly done ~ vlcld ¢ on 
by steam. Che same power that is applied to the}; , hat orteur kitle teeters buediet-hanithe worth two hundred dollarseach. They will ytetd en 
shing of grain, oF to the grinding of apples, may, butts or bottoms even - the corn may be | ead ~. _ |annaalineome which will pay the interest of that sum 
perly adjusted, and with a trifling additional ex- | ¥ . 4 ben euaghy ' : os < ilaaallll # arly. If any one has doubts on this subject let hus 
os, We applic dto the crushing of grain for farm j mediately, green as itis; orit may oe left open a ) try half an acre: ancdifhe will proceed on our plan wi 
.or even grinding it for family use—to the cut- \day ortwotodry. Rye straw, bulrushes or chair- | will engage either to sel! his first crop of hay for him 
got hay and straw—,o the sawing of wood, slitting flags are mere covenient for bands than the corn} for enough to repay the whole cost of preparing the ; 
rds, &e.—to turning the grindstone, pumping water, | Stalks. After the binding of the bundles, the corn) lamp, or we will never trouble him again with ou 
various other stationary uses. A friend, whom jay be stooked immediately, taking eight or ten bun- | advice. 
visited on Staten-Island, applied, he told us, his |dles for a stock ; around the top put two or three ba:fls; | Farmers are not engaged in many places on plough 
mill, to either fourteen or eighteen different pur- | and if these be wel! put on, the rains will not penetrate | "8 under their green crops—jheir outs and their buck ‘ 
' s. There is no doubt in our mind, that a vast|so far as to do any harm. hertacs at—but the svil has been sodry that the — . ¢ 
vonomy of human power is capable of being made,{ Fears may be entertained that in this condition the j should not be sown before we have riin. The green : 
j will be ere long saved, by a Stationary pow r about {corn will mould. But our experen od teaches othe r- | Crop may be cove red much better w hen the soil » 
firm buildings. The thrashing machine is an in-|wise, We have had itin this situation through suc- | suMiciently mo'st, but those who have many acres to ; 
\ - of what way be done, in other branches of | cessive days of warm wet weather, and no injury suf- rd pote re “a lay their ploughing, pegs te 
n labor, in ecconomizing time and money, A _ ste ’ Sie ia eS ‘ ae >, | seeding may be deluyed 
nary power which can be “pplied to cu ae | a. ee A > secured as a omniretben 4 A large, z, atleasi abroad plough, is necessary to 
perations of the farm and out-buildings, must be a} ger q = mice )—it - mosuy be cured ag ter t the |cover the green crops well, and u.yoke of oxen may 
‘iceratum with every farmer, whose business is on ioe Wares Cees fee wee See the leaves and \as well draw a good sized plough as a small one 
' thing like aw enlarged ecale. jhusks. Letit remain in stook until itis well dried— fin lands which were ploughea in the spring. Don't 
lhe H ghland Society of Scotland, fally appreciat- from three to five orsix weeks. Large . alks stand | forget to lash a withe or a bush under the plough beam , 
; 'g (he Importance of determining the most economical jin stook much better than smal! ones, I'he larger lo sweep down the greenegrowth, that ull may be 
wer tu be employed in prope lling the thrashing ma- ithe corn, the better is it suited to this process of nicely buried 4 
he, ofered a premium for the best essay upon the }curing—.V. £. Farmer. Gather up matter for manures. _ 
ct; and Mr. Robert Bridges became a competitor | —- | Those who have low pasture lands may aften find 
‘he prize. In discussing the merits of the aifferent SALT LEY, OR SPENT LEY. | rushes, coarse grass, weeds and other matter which is i 
ving powers, we find some data which, though not} In the Manufacture of hard or bag soup, much ley worth gathering to be putin the manure heap, orin a ; 
ly adapted to our practice, are nevertheless worth |is run off. Ashes, lime, salt and grease, are put into | stack ad be used as a litter for cattle and horses and 
oding in the Cultivator. \the boiler, and the ley contains a portion of each of | hogs. The roadside also furnishes and abundance in 
|. Mr. Bridges estimates the expense of a substantial | these ingredients. Each of these may be a fertilizer. many places, and now is tnetime togather the same. 
“wtr-eheel, including mason-work of fall or mill-raee, | And may not the ley be serviceable on the land? We Soil trom the rondside may ofien be taken away without 
m £70 to £110—average £90; reservoir, water | were told last winter, that Hon. Wm. Jackson, of detriment tothe road; and quantities of this should 
se and lail-race, say £150. | Newton, had used the ley from his factory for several }"°W be laid by the side of the hog penand the back 
‘he cost of erecting a wind-mill, of the best ma-| years, upon grass lands, and that he had furnished his} !0Use, to be thrown in two or three times a week, to 
Sand construction, including tower, at £350. {neighbors withthe article for use upon their fields. bury =P all the matter which would cause an unheal- 
ana Uhe expense ofa horse-wheul, including the build- Upon inquiry, we learned that several farmers who | thy emuvid about the house When this is practiced, 
2 wh od it, at £120; and the annual expense in-| have tried:it, continue to put it upon their grounds. these sinks of foul be 7 ene a 
area a pair of farm-borses, taking the average of | In past yearsthey have used it only upon the grass; the inmates of the house, theugh th y ure placed very 
| salt pee estimates of the best authorities, at £112.- | but this season it has been applied where corn, pota-|U°@r't | Che wash of the drain should also be care 
i A re ; he hi | toes, carrots, and the like have heen planted. We | fully prt oe typ a peony a pee +0 
presaure diceiete hich gy mia Pe weer migh have recently visited some fields where it has been +e ~ oe os Gee serail nab eon eee pomp ns 
for farm a pre, walen ser. J considers som tcrent | used, and the result of our observation is, that crops | : a te a 7 a Wig rath: @ 
7 poses, will cost £110; engine house and | upon it, excepting where the land is quite dry, grow A few loads of loamshould now be carted inte thi 
—y about £70; making a well from £5 to £7. lverv well; batsince other manures were used with cowyard, and a3 soon asthe cows are turned away a 
Bras ‘ of the several powers, including 10 per cent | this. it is not easy to say precisely how furihe ley is shovel et sp be thrown upon ~~ heep of re | 
'y OLMay, and the expense of driving them 42) ponofici; me rad . ec anni. | manure which is found there; this will increase anc 
the #estimated sine of thrashing yearty, are . me me oot aye beige, heiress ve fai ape preserve the virtue of the manure, while it will render 
tatyd as hel - / jcation in wet times, than in Gry, torits iniiuence: . 
. Wher b me 6 |apparently resemble those of the urine from the cat- | ‘Pe cow yard amore suitable place for she -nilkpail.— 
: > ower—Cost, : £240 0 0 litle whenin the pasture. Every farmer knows thatin | Bost. Cultivator. 
Yeurly expense, ine. int. 3000 | hot and dry time, the grass perishes wherethe urine | ‘ 
———_—s lig ywided ; and he knows equally wellthat the urine Frour.—Good flour cau only be expected from 
¢ £270 0 0 | in wet weather increases the growth of grass. So it is | good wheatin good condition. When that is the case 
Wied Mieiaad eo “rer | apparently with this ley. Generally no harm bas | a good mill, with good cloths and a skilful miller, can 
wer—Cost, : . £350 0 0 resuited,cven in the drought of the last month, to the | make as good flour here, aa can be made any where- 
; luterest and attendance, 39 4 0 crops in Newton, which are uponland that had the | Many persons ruin their flour by desiring to have 
£389 40 i ley applied toitin May. ‘There need be mea, eppre- more than can be made, My father, whoee long ex- 
e EJS) 4 0 | hension of harm, unless the ley be putin the hill, or | perience and skill in the manefacture of flour is well 
ar Horse Power—Coast £120 v0 0 sony ~— od pees me Serene le | <oowm states that the following ought to be the re- 
. Yearly expense,. 130 17 7 = ome ‘can in apliens where fodder aes inin ts of a ground bushel of wheat, weighing & Wee. 
: oy ldeille. ane a u on the ley in June, the corn failed One-tenth, 6 Ibe. may be deducted for toll, one-sixth. 
mn 20a.47.1 (oe wee ee : ; 10 ibs. for bran—Q Ibs. for middlings and shorts, 


Rteam Power—Cost.. 
Yearly expense,. 





| to vegetate well, and much of what came up withered 
'and perished ; though the stalks which survived are 
| now doing well. ‘ , 

| We are using this article. Having procured a*tight 
box, made of pine plank, 10 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 
lg ft. deep, and fixed ® upon the wagon axletrees, we 


‘which will make an aggregate of 25 lbs. leaving 35 
'|bs. of flour, From which it appears, that a little Jess 
‘than 6 bushels, say five and a half, will make a barrel 
| of flour weighing 192 Ibe neat. 

Jonn Betton O'Nea:. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
; Original. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 
Gentlemen of the Ken, Co. Agricultural Society. 

In compliance with the By-laws of this Society, 
which enjoins it upon us “at each stated meeting to 
make a report of our preceedings, and sach other com- 
munications as we think may tend to promote the ob- 
ject of the Society,’ we come before you’ with such 
communication, as in our opinion, the interests of 
the Society, and the interests of the country, 
which the society is designed to promote, require. 

Onr official “proceeding’’ have generally been be- 
fore you and are known, which renders recapitulation 
unnecessary. It is proper however to state that a set- 
tlement has recently been had with the Treasurer, 
from which itis found that we have in his hands after 
paying all outstanding orders $71,26. Having kept 
within our means, we have this balance unexpended, 
the savings of five years. 

We would also state that under the direction of a 
vote of the Society we have ordered an importation 
of three barrels of wheat from the Black Sea, which it 
is expected will arrive in season for Spring sowing. 

It will be recollected by those who attended the semi- 
annual meeting, that considerable was said upon the 
subject of wheat raising by the Trustees; and several 
members of the society “told their experience’ in the 
cultare of wheat, which it was intehded should be 
written outand given to the public. It may be sufli- 
cient at this time, to say, that from the communica- 
tions made atthat time, and from what we have learn- 
ed from other sources’ since, it seems to be a fact, 
that the variety of wheat of which we have spoken 
(the Black Sea) has in this viemity resisted the rust, 
wad yielded a good crop, while all other varieties 
have suffered in a greater or less degree. In many cas- 
es where this kind of wheat has been sown upon the 
same kind of soil, and at the same tinie, side by side, 
with other varietiés, it has produced a good crop, while 
grain of the other sort has not been worth enough to 
pay for harvesting. At the moment when our farmers 
were congratulating themselves and one another, that 
they were rid of that scourge, the “grain worm,”’ or 
had learned to elude his grasp, the rust made depreda- 
tions in many places, such as to cause the heart to 
sicken. Butas this enemy is not frequent in his en- 
croachments, and as itis certain he may be effectually 
resisted by sowing this new variety of wheat, we may 
stil) sow wheat witha good prospect of our former 
abundant harvests. 

Inthe reportto which allusion has been made, it 
was urged upon the farmers of this county to give 
more attention to the raising of apples, believing, as 
we do, that we possess advantages for the profitable 
pursuit ofthis branch of business,which is not enjoyed, 
to an equal equal extent, by any other section of coun- 
ry. "There has since been a communication published 
in the Maine Farmer on the subject, which deserves 
the attention, of those who possess the means (we most 
all do) of profiting by it. Apples may, and they no 
doubt will form a very important item in the exports 
of this State, and they may be raised with profit for 
food for stock. Those who have not cellars in their 
barns for such fogd, may at trifling expense, make an 
out cellar, at convenient distance from the place of 
feeding, to which access may be had atall times when 
necessary. It may not be advisable to put apples in a 
cellar for stock, except the varieties that will keep 
well. They may be fed to sheep, with advaatage in a 
frozen state. Inmany parts of England sheep get the 
principal part of their living in winter, by eating fro- 
zen turnips in the field. As we believe farmers are 
beginning to think, and do more about increasing their 
crop of apples,-and are sowing nurseries instead of cut- 
ung down bearing trees, we would direct the atten- 
tion of those who have begun in the work, to the wri- 
tings of Thacher,Cox & Kenrick, as the best authority 
on the subject. 

Much is said atthe present day, by the citizens of 
our State, and by othets about “ the resources of the 
State of Maine,” and the advantages she possesses of 
becoming @ great agricultural, manufacturing and com- 
mercial State. She is truly represented as having a 
soil capable of as high a state of cultivation as any re- 
giov underheaven. Mother earth is here ready to re- 
ward the researches and labors of her children, with 
a number, variety, and amount of useful productions, 
to which we will not attempt to assign limits. We 
have water power sufficient to carry machinery to man- 
«facture fabricks & utensils for a large part of the habit- 











jable globe. Ourextensive coast, capacious harbours 
|and navigable rivers afford advantages for commercial 
transactions, which are unequaled, Besides we are 
— in forests of timber, mines of iron, quarries of gran- 
ite, slate, lime, and other materials for building and 
for manufacturing for ourselves and others. With 
these facts before us, how stands the matter? Are we 
advancing withthat firm and determined step which 
will enable us to take thathigh rank among the sister 
States which nature has designed that we should occw 
py * With our boasted agricultural advantages, it can 
scarcely be said that we raise the bread for our own 
scanty population. Possessing unequalled advantages 
for nanafestionine, we are dependant upon the states, 
jand othey countries, for most of the manufactured ar- 
ticles consumed in our own state. With our soperi- 
or location for commerce, most of our tonnage is em- 
ployed in the importation of articles for oar own own 
consumption. ‘True our lumber forms an important arti- 
cle of export, and goes tar to liquidate the debt which 
is increasing upon us by importation. But let agricul- 
ture, and other manufactures than that of lumber, 
advance at it presenttardy pace and what will be our 
dependence when timber fails ? Even now, withthe of- 
erations in lumbering,the balance of trade is against us. 
Let this business ve suspended, without advancement 
in the other branches of productive industry and we 
shall soon be involved in disgrace. We shall present 
to the world the spectacle of a people surrounded with 
abundant means of making themselves wealthy, hap- 
py and honored, yet from want of an enlightened and 
liberal policy, in encouraging and protecting their best 
interests, a poor miserable and degraded population. It 
is high time we should free aueuiives of our share of 
the common reproach. As cultivators of the soil, our 
prosperity depends almost entirely, and exclusively 
upon its productions. As such ithbecomes us to make 
a vigorous and united effort to redeem our agriculture 
from the shackles which ignorance and prejudice have 
too firmly fixed uponit. This 1s a work in all res- 
pects worthy the highest aspirations of patriotic ambi- 
tion, a work which affords abundant employment for 
strong hands, and en!ightened minds. The art of cul- 
tivating the earth, and of increasing its productive 
powers was the first to indicate the dawn of civiliza- 
tion among men, and it is probably destined to mark 
by its own advancement, the latest stages of human 
improvement. Of all the arts,none 1s capable of extend- 
ing its achievments over a wider field of usefulness and 
true benificence,none is capable of contributing so much 
to the physical wants, the intellectual developement & 
moral improvement of the human family, none is so 
sure to yield a reward to its followers. While the sur- 
face of the earth has presented one boundless and in- 
exhaustible mine of weatth and abundance, haughty 
science has hardly deigned to explore it,—philosophy 
has stood gazing at the heavens.-enterprise has trav- 
ersed earth and seas in pursuit of golden visions,—and 
avarice has wasted its efforts in wild speculations, con- 
tributing nothing to the common stock of wealth, or 
human comfort, and sober industry hag been left alone 
to grope its way amid darkness and discouragements. 

Iitcannot be denied that a considerable advance bas 
been made witlvin a few years, in this state, in agricul- 
tural improvement. The qualities of our stock have 
been improved both by the introduction of new breeds, 
and by a more judicious mode of breeding and keep- 
ing. A more enlightened course of culture is adopt- 
ed in many parts, and agriculturalists are becoming 
better acquainted with the principles on which depends 
the success of their labors ; still we are advancing 
slowly when compared with our advantages, with the 
improvements going on around us in other arts, or the 
improvement in this, in other countries. Nothing need 
be said in proot of this assertion, for the truth of it is 
apparent to all who are observers of the operations 





be pardoned for introducing in this connection. 
It is one to which your attention was called in 
our last annual report, in regard to the agriculture of 


ence of a few individuals the whole annual agricul. 
tural products of an extensive region were doubled in 
a™ount per acre, by the adoption of improved meth- 
ods of culture, and the substitution of different crops 
a some of the soil. All this was effected by the 
efforts of a few energetic men who at first associated 
themselves in what a writer, in giving an account of 
their doings, called “‘a sort of hole and corner club,” 
but which is now known as the “High Land Agrical- 
tural society. The same writer says that by the im- 
provement made in the agriculture of Scotland, ‘‘the 
country was first redeemed then enriched.’’ In a 
short time, since 1817 the whole of the wealth of that 
country has been trebled in amount, and this to be 
imputed entirely to improvement in the theory and 
practice of agriculture ; first receiving an impulse 
from a small Society, then aided by the government. 
That society in 1838 distributed in premiums or “ pri- 
zes'’ as it is there termed $60,000, most of which was 
received from the government, and which before this 
day has been restored to it in two fold measure. This 
example is worth our imitation. Can any one doubt, 
that equal exertion on the part of our first men,attended 
with equal encouragement and aid by the government, 





ofthe day. There is one fact however, we may | 


Scotland ; thatin a few years, and through the influ- | ; betoving 
| pay also liberally for the transportation of the 0 
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would would be attended with equal} 
To doubt it would be to impesek —.. 
citizens, and stigmatize them witha want of Ted 
and industry which does not belong to them Te, 
population of Maine possess a Spirit of enterprise r 
activity, which only needs to be directed to its *- 

er objects, to be productive of even greater results th ' 
these. Though achange has taken place in the o in. 
ions of many, in regard to the productive porsain of 
life, there are men who look apon them as beneath th 
digni y- There are young men amongst us who om 
sider want, if not beggary, artifice, if not knavery. 
preferable to honest industry. They resort to any 
thing rather than to those laborious occupations which 
give wealth to the country, and the brightest orna- 
ments to society. "Thisis not from an aversion to la- 
bor, but froma desire for honor, and thirst for the nd 
den accumulation of wealth. It arizes from the false 
impressions imbibed on the subject. The delusion 
that wealth is tobe gained without labor, should ). 
dispelled, and the sooner the better. There is NO “thy. 
al highway to wealth,” unless the path of productiy; 
industry be that highway. When productive labor is 
held in its proper estimation, as the only true measure 
of value, when it is properly encouraged and protected 
we may expect this country to present a different ao. 


the country’s prosperity, we shall not expect to see 
it stated that in one day, fifty young men in a certain 
village applied for the place of a clerk in a store, oj 
which notice had been given that one was wanted. 
while for a place as an apprentice ata trade, not one 
application was made, though notice, that one was 
wanted, had been published in the same paper. This 
issaid to be an actual occurrence which took place re. 
cently in our own country, and were this state of feel- 
ing general what would be our future prospects? Might 
we not expect that idleness with its attendants, disso- 
luteness, poverty, and dishonesty, would poison th 
minds ofthe youth into whose hands are seen :o be 
committed the interests of the country, and the sup- 
port of society * Gen. MeDuffie, in his Anniverssry 
Oration to the State Agricultural Society of 5S. C. has 
given such a view of the comparative value of produ 
live industry, that we have thoughtit advisable | 
make some quotations from him on this ocension. He 
says, “As labor is the only true and ultimate measure 
of valuc, wealth is neither more nor less than the ac- 
cumulated results of labor,; and wherever one man 
becomes rich without labor, it follows as a necessury 
consequence, that by some speculative juggle, le has 
munaged to transfer the labors of other people. Thong) 
individuals, therefore, may become rich by unpreduc 
live processes. it is impossible in the mature of things 
that communities ever can.’” The salutary advire 
which he gives the agriculturalists of his state, is equa! 
ly suited to our condition. * Let us then, realiving 
} these great principles of industry and sound e¢onom) 
and discarding all visionary schemes, steadily pursue 
the track of honest industry, consoled by the pairionc 
reflection, that evry dellar we thus add to our own lor- 
‘tunes, is so much added to the state, and the bosses o! 
others constitute no one of the elements of our prosper 
ily.’ And it may be added, let us exhibit “ these 
great principses”’ to our children, to the young men o! 
this country, in such a light, that they will be induced 
to practice upon them in a manner that shall. be honor 
able to themselves, and that shall increase the wealih 
and happiness of the country. No country 4% betur 
stated, possesses greater facilities for the profitable a) 
plication of productive labor than our own state, cons 
quently, none has greater faciluties for becoming por 
‘lous and wealthy. With this undeniable fact befor 

| we are annually sending out of the state pundrecs 
young men and women, to perform abroad tbe “4 . 
producing the articles which we pay them for and con 
sume; and more than this, we send them a portion | 
the raw materials to manufacture for us; thus we a 
our neighbors so much better than we do ourselves, shi 
we send them materials and operatives, and not i 
very willingly pay them well for manufacturing, 0'! 


pera 





or 


love 


tives, the raw material, and the manufactured articles 
So far ag this istrue we perform the labor, and they a 
cure the “results.” Agriculture and manufactures 
are so intimately connected with one another oly 
the interests of the state that we can wee? eal 

think of them separately. They are in net sae 
ble ; they cannot exist apart, nor the country he same 
without fostering both. They are children oft - on 

family equally deserving the care of the parest, © a, 
er the parenis of all the children of the ~F semere, 
pursing father and mother of all the arts 4” 1 ccamiest- 
affording the only permanent support [0 x he eoun- 
ment, and sustenance to all the insututions . a i- 
try. What is for the interest of the one, ae 
terest ofthe other. Agriculturists may bail m Hy with 
and manufacturers as brothers, who share scafueturing 
them, the patrimony. In places where alien are al- 
is extensively carried on, the best opportuml (4, 
forded for profitable farming, by creating A rtation 

agricultural produce without the cost dy ae ithere 18 

here agriculture is extensively carried 0M 











iliti facturing, | 
h atest facilities for manu 
octal Seely of agricultural products at ban 


pect. When it is looked upon as it is, the basis of 
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‘a the laborers. In the manufacturing towns 
- a i farm produce bears a price above the 
ait articles in Boston market, equal to the cost of 
transportation from one place to the other. This is 
an application of the saying “if you want to do business, 
you must go where business is.” 
“We have so often spoken of the advantages we possess 
for the profitable pursuit of agriculture, that we forbear 
to say more at this time, than to express our desire to 
see such a solicitude among the farmers to become better 
acquainted with their business, and to gain a knowl- 
edge of the properties of the soil they cultivate, as 
shall lead them to make use of all the means in their 
power to acquire the information, feeling assured that 
when that knowledge is obtained, there wtll be no 
lack of enterprise and industry, that will prevent a 
successful application of it. We believe that were 
the properties of our soily are understood and a course 
of culture adopted suited to its properties and its ‘oca- 
tion as a climate, market &c., our farmers would not 


“ Envy the clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies,”’ 
tbat our young men would not change the healthful 
breezes of New England, for the poisonous atmosphere 
of the West, which proves fatal toa majority of those 
who emigrate to that region, before they have lived 
out half their days, and why should they risk their 
lives in that country to find productive praries, when 
we have within our own state, land of preicisely the 
same quality, enough to employ nearly all our popu- 
lation in its cultivation, with only the difference that 
nature has drained the water from theirs and rendered 
them fit for cultivation, while ours is to be drained by 
art. Our bog lands and meedows are similar to their 
fur famed prairies, or rather the same thing. They 
need only draining off, and the application of alkalies, 
to destroy the acid contained in the decomposed bark 
and leaves of vegetables, of which they are chiefly com- 
posed. The alkali has been supplied there by the 
ushes which are left from the frequent burnings of the 
prairies. Experiments which have been tried by one 
of your trustees upon this kind of land go to os 
that itis notin agriculture as in polities, * what is 
right in theory is wrong in practice.’ These ex peri- 
ments with him and with others in this vicinity prove 
that the theory is right ; and the practice needs only 
to be in accordance with the theory, to produce the 
expected results. 
NATHAN FOSTER, 
ELIJAH WOOD, brace 
OAKES HOWARD, 
Winthrop, Feb. 24, 1841. 
i — 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO AGRICULTURE. 
Dear Sir--Why is agriculture depressed below the 
ays? The advancement of agriculture is the PRI- 
MAL OBJECT of our national prosperity said Mad- 


svn, 
“In the Newburyport Herald, the question is ask- 


. ed, whether, if capital and enterprige were thrown in- 


to agriculture in the same way as manufacturers and 
comuerce it might not be quite as ofien provedfto be 
profitable, and lead to as great improvements in this 
art, which lies at the foundation of all others. It is 
quite evident, that in this country, “agriculture often 
tails for the want of capital.” In every other employ- 
ment, capital is lavished with a \ibera) hand, but it is 
stunted out to this in meagre pittances, and there is 
comparatively little interest taken in improvements 
which tend to abridge labor, and in the acquisition of 
knowledye, in regard to the art of cultivation, In 
England capital is directed as liberally to agriculture 
as It is to commerce und manofacturee ; and is even a 
more profitable investment. The writer had either a 
hint conception of the real cause of the depression 
ef our agriculture or shrunk from a bold impression of 
it, for fear of giving offence. I shall speak freely on 
"iis question, in the hope thatI may elicit inquiry, 
awake farmers to the cause and the remedy, and per- 
chance, if [amin error, be convienced of it, by su- 
perior intelligence. 

Let young farmers and old then-consider well the 
Present pesition of our agriculture, and settle for 
themselves the question, whether agriculture—consid- 
sing its paramount importance to the public weal— 
commands as much of the spare capital in the state 
"8 Commerce, trade, manufacturers or corporations— 
If net? Why 2 “Whence and why comes this uni- 
versal answer from the end of the land to the other, 
No money ro ter on Reat. Estate!” Is not agri- 
culture of the first importance among human pursuits? 
I answer yes—Yes, because a man’ may live naked, 
but he cannot live without production. Now if agri- 
Culture is the first great business of human society, 
occupying fourteen twentieths of our entire popula- 
uon, the answer “no money to let on real estate,” 
should ring from one end of the Union to the other, 


_ in every farmers ears, till all are aroused to the inves- 


tigation of the eauee, and firmly resolved to-apply the 
remedy. Is not agriculture depressed both in public 
opinion and in fact, befow manufactures, commerce 


aud corporations ? Do we not see the rising genera- 
lon giving ita reluctant support,—scrambling as it 
were for the better chances in commerce and manu- 
factures, fathers and mothers of ability, all educaung 
their sons and daughters tor something different, and 
im their opioion, beter for them than agriculture. 
Am | w!/d Wat this unnatural and ruimovs state of 
things in the result of mere taste and aversion to la- 
bor ¢ out with the idea, should libel the common 
sense and eound judgment of my countryman, if |, 
fur @ moment, sould entertam the idea. What! 
this vast wovement in the social elements, upheaving 
like an earthquake, without foundation, resting on airy 
nothing ? No, my friends, this state of things has a 
foundauon as broad as the Atlantic, and all but as 
tirm as our mountains, and! fear, unless we arouse 
ourselves, the current is as fatally set as the Falls of 
Niagara. 

Are oot the splendid rewards held out to commerce, 
manulactures, and corporations by partial and specia! 
legislation the moving cause of this state of things, 
Do not the rising generation see with their own eyes, 
are they nut dazzeied with the princely magnificence, 
ine boundless wealth of the manufacturer and the 
merchant ? Do they nou see if Jarge fortunes are to 
be won, and the applause of men, they must abandon 
the pluugh, and join the favorie branches of Ameri- 
can leygisiauon ? Do they not see the prediction of 
Jetferson beginning to be fulfilled “that the ume wili 
come when Commerce, manufacturers, and corpora- 
lions, the favorite brauches of American legislation 
shall ride over a plundered and beggared yeomanry ? 
Do they not see all-the spare money, once in our 
country towns and villages, gathered into the Banks, 
governed by rulers, as to time and security &c. 
which to ali practical purposes exclude even the hope 
tw agriculture, of any relief from this capital? Do 
they not know, that by our system of joint stock 
companies a direct inducement trom one to six per 
cen. 1s held out to the man of money not to invest in 
iand ? that by the general law of this Commonwealth, 
a capitalist can take safvly Dut six per cent of agri- 
cuiturists, while he can avail himself of our corpora- 
tion system and take safely from eight to sixteen per 
cent? that agriculture requires large capital, and that 
a farmer who cannot command the capital necessary 
for the success ‘ul prosecution of his business must be 
a sorry slave ? Do they not know that capitalists in 
order to carry out their corporate speculations, not 
only use their own money, but avail themselves of 
heavy ioans from the Banks at six per cent. and in- 
vest the same money in stocks at ten and twelve per 
cent. and that it is worse than fruitless, for the farm- 
ers to attempt to compete with them at the Bank 
counter tor loans ? Do they not know that guardians, 
and trustees of immense estates invest in stocks, in 
preference to loans to farmers on real estate, because 
in the one instance, they get from eight to twelve per 
cent. and in the other but six? Do they not see 
manufactures, Commerce, corporations built up by 
special laws, state and national, professing to build up 
the !armer, and yet agriculture is as far behind as ev- 
er, obliged to plod on fora bare subsistence, while 
those favorite branches, mde coach and six, holding 
vut the impudent, false professioa, that in order to 
build up agr:culture, the farmer we must submit to 
the doubie and twisted system of corporations and 
high tariffs ? 

in answering the above questions, every practical 
mind can see causes enough for the depression of our 
agriculture, the want of capital and enterprise en- 
listed 10 its behalf, without{talking aboutztaste or aver- 
sion to labor. 

Why, ever since our boyhood, changes have been 
rung on the necessity of the protection to domestic 
manufactures, of Banks, of grants for literary purpos- 
es, of commercial facilities, but when has the Ameri- 
can press spoke out bold for Agricultural facilties ? 
W hen has the farmer like the merchant knocked at 
the door of the Wuirs House and demanded relief 
at the hands of the Executive, and been urged to it 
and sustained by tne political press ?—All American 


Agriculture wants is wise and honest statesmen con- | 


nected with the soil, who will manfully and boldly 
carry out the principles of Washington and Madison, 
instead of filling legislative assemblies with profess- 
ional men, inerchacts, retired capitalists, whose whole 
property is in banks, and joint stock companies. In 
Europe,.those whose property is mostly in real estate 
—where the best busiuess 1s not monopolized—are 
the law givers, and legislate better for farmers, than 
corporators or persons who have nots tie of interest 
or sympathy with farmers. 

Says Mr. Gordon, an jable writer in the Albany 
Cultivator “It appeare to me that our politicians, 
both:of the Union and the States, have always been 
legislating at the wrong end of affairs, If the states 





would adopt a course of legislation that would bring 








all the talents in them to bear upon the soils, wealth 
would soon be so abundant, that roads, cuileyes, and 
improve ments, would be made where ever they are 
needed. Nature made our country principally ior ay- 
riculture, and tue neglect of it, throws every thing 
else into confusion and distress. Itis high time, toc 
us to rise, and assert our rights, let every putied pui- 
itician, who would lead us away from our main inter- 
est by filling our heads exclusively with Van bure- 
ism, Clayism, or Harrisonism, or any other kind cf 
ism. Let us make them act, aud epeak out, lor the 
interest of our country, or leave them at heme, and 
select other law givers, who will study this vital blood 
of our Country. It is in vainto disguise any Jonger, 
to this pomt we musi come al least,” the svoner the 
better in my opinion, 
’ [ do not pretend to say that Agriculture has not ad- 
vanced the last twenty years, but I dodeclare without 
the fear of contradiction, that it has not advanced so 
fast as commerce, trade manufactures, the mechanic 
arts, or corporate interests. It would be a muiracie, if 
it had not, enlisting as it does, the: indomitable ener- 
gies of fourteen twentieths of our entire population, 
the most illustrious, the most frugal, the most temper- 
ate, which nothing hardly short of omnipotence can 
crush. If you declare that it has advanced as fast as 
the sister arts, point. me not to splendid fortunes, but 
even moderate ones that have followed tarming as a 
pursuit as tens of thousands and millions have copor- 
ations, manufactures and commerce. In Europe, 
splendid fortunes reward the farmer, ae wel] as tie 
merchant and the manufacturer; and the reason i-, 
though they have laws of entails and primogennure 
which relate to individual members of the sume fain- 
ily, they have no laws of favoritism to depress or eie- 
vate either of the siste: arte which constitute the pol- 
itical family under modern.civilization, 

I have no faith in the: doctrine that agriculture isa 
pursuit of snail gain ; the way & man may get a com- 


fortable living—other things being equal—I[ lwid es 
she, of the arts, is first in-importance, she if not first, 
may be equal, in profit. ' 


I am told that it is easy to complain and some peo- 

ple are naturally queralous, and if Tcould pomt out 
the modus operandi, or the precise way the evils of 
which J complain can be remedied it would be better 
—but this | will undertake to do in my way, though it 
will raise the cry of mad dog, make some trouble in 
the family of the arts,—yet, as [ bave a remedy for 
this evil’ in the right to my own opinions and the con- 
scious rectitude of wy purpose | shali declare my 
views of reform freely leaving consequences to take 
care of themselves. 
- In the first place, I believe an unequal share of 
taxes is thrown upon agriculture. The pretent jaws 
of taxation do not necessarily, and positively expose 
the money of the rich invested in Bank, insurance. 
and other stocks to the eyes or knowledge of gesess- 
ors. I cannot see the justice or the necessiry of tax- 
ing a young farmer for the fall value of his farm. 
when it is under a mortgage to his neighbor for one 
half its value. 

Could not both those evils be remedied by 9 law 
compelling corporations to report the amount of any 
man’s stock to ,the asessors and also assessiny the 
amount of the mortgage to the mortavagee, to be ali- 
en on the real estate, and if paid by the mortagor. to 
be in payment of the mortgege debt. The indirect 
taxes raised by the tariff, bear too hard on agriculture 
The consumer pays the duties, Farmers and their 
families are fourteen twenticths of the consumers. 
Now if agriculture pays fourteen dollars in twenty of 
the immense revenues of this nation, what does it eet 
in return? Does the present tariff exclude foreign 
wool, grain, potatoes, bread-stuf 2 No! What then 
is the adequate consideration to the furmer for paying 
fourteen twentieths’ as many millions, to protect and 
build up other branches of business ? 1 doubt if our 
system excluded absolutely such products, as are the 
fruit of our agriculture, and FOREIGN laborers, and 
admitted duty free, sugar, tes, coffee, and other 
foreign products, which have become necessory. 
whether this tariff would not be 2 hard bargain for 
the farmer, considering the fact, that the protection is 
monopolized bv capitalists, however skillful a manu- 
facturer a farmer’s son may be, he could hardly hope 
ever to enjoy the full fruit of that skill in Massacho- 
setts. 

In the second place our system of corporations. 
stimulated by the tariff has taken awry all inducement 
to the capitalists to make loans to aid agriculture and 
has thrown capital and enterprise out of agriculture 
I know of no way to change the direction of capital 
and enterprise, but by the removing this inducement. 
which has already oppressed the farmer to the earth— 
as it had its life, so it way have its death in legisla- 
tien. I would modify our monied institutions so that 
to a certain extent they should loan money on real es- 
tate in the country, im a way adapted to meet the 
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wants of agriculture—that certain other <nstitutions, 
such as Saving Banks, should not invest in stocks, or 
ibAKe tounsa toe yrporat ons, and if | am told people 
would aot deposit, | would say if they ask the gov- 
erament to ald them to invest large masses of money, 
they must take that aid in a Way consistent with the best 
a“terests of gociety.- | would have rigid and penal 
jluws to prevent directors of Banks, monopolizing the 
Bank funds 
iw jtake away the inducement to capitalists to 
i» jovot stock companies and to Use THEIR OWN & 
rik runps they can command by the means of 
y system to carry them on, hy placing atl 
sich cunpanies as to business privileges on the 
ix the common people in their common af 
nit prove this desperate weund of our agricultur: 


soltom oF the tutroduction of Lie prioel le of 


personal liability of stockholders into all our bus- | 


s corporations I would say to the patient, FLINCH 


. rer 
ry (S$ LIFE OR DEATH WiTuH You. This done, 
ipad is and trustees of imaimense estate, men of mil- 
r suid no longer count the adifierence in profits 


oween loans on real estate and investment in stocks 
ev would no longer find it profitable to borrow 
lena olf milions at banks at six per cent to invest 
in stocks at ten. TTeug ir 18s, as Mr. Gordon says, 
jure politicians beth of the State and Union wave at- | 
‘YS BEEN LEGISLATING AT THE WRONG END OF AF- 


| 
sthes | 


‘Tiere is another consideration I will but suggest | 
+s having @ strong tendency to elevate the character | 
1 oor agrieullure, and protect her against the enerva- | 

nents of her sister arts. It is the introduction into 
ig « ileges of p ofessurships of agriculture as in the} 


, , . > ryt , 
HHeges throughout Europe Poen our youths, who 


» be trained to be law-givers, would early imbibe 


mentary prinerpl s of the sclenee, the art of 
‘ersculture, its importance and tts pleasures, and when 
; 


wy shall have become our lawgivers and ralers, they 


i} return again to the embrace of agrieulture, as age | 
» the memories of youth, and will proteet the farmer, 
ile confined at his plough, from tujarious legisla- 
rn Uur present scholars yraduate without a sympa | 
y for agriculture, knowing as lithe of the princip!es 
« production and science of agriculture as the child} 
ow! the forest or the man of the moon, } 


Finally I would say, farmers, the work oF REFORM | 


sin your hands; you have but To witt and ir ts 
. ; . 

Tah Then, like other py fessions, hold your eQgn- | 

‘sliome, Circulate your agticultural piper —~assert | 


vir rights as boldly as the manufacturer of the mer | 
int; exhibit the same indomitable zeal and obsti- | 
uite perserveragce which marks the politician, with a} 
ingle eve te the dignity of your profession, and the | 
merous prose ‘uluOHn, of your business—your 80Nns, | 


} 
| 


i your daughters, yes, succeeding generations, dp- | 


nahd the etlort. Anticipa : with me the | pse of two 
. } 
‘niuries, under our preseut syatem, and paint to your | 
1d the condition of an American farmer. Appeal | 


| 
} 
sia, or the Chartists of England ; they can afford you | 


tu the Helois of ancient Greece, the Bours of Rus- 


tle aid to desertbe the ignorance, the ubjectness, | 
servitude of that condition, ; 

tam a devoted friend of agriculture.—I have reliev-| 
-dmy mind of a burden of anxieiy,in the hope to | 
: | 


) 


eiteil cooperation, 
7 
[am most respectfally. 


Your ob't, H.C. MERRIAM. 
here is too much truth in the statements made by} 
our Tewksbury correspondent to be lidden from the} 


view of farmers. The tendency of our laws is to ene} 


i 
\ 


ncevurage the investment of cuptita ‘hany ous Tess } 
tther than in agriculture [ie consequence is that} 
: 7 me ’ fiitlie caun .re lete red 
‘i erprizing young men Vv > det i are deterresc 
} ’ 


] 

mm enguging in farmiag, since hel, as Well as all j 
: | 

other business, to be Carried On lo adVanlage, requires 
much outiay. Lands are high tn all places near our 


good markets, and none who are not inderitors of real 


state of olber property can procure farins of their own | 


iat they are advanced so furan life that their strength 
iad eaterprise are on the wane, Hence a large por-| 
on of our voung men who intended to live by farm-| 
| 


{ 


ig have emig.ated tv new countries Where lands are 
seap. ih “ 
‘ould such men have greater facilites for hiring | 
money on real estate—not of usurers, not of institu-| 
ms where their notes must be renewed every sixty! 
trys—the waste lands of New England would be more} 


kely to be taken ap; and old furms purchased by} 


‘oung men wonld be more likely to be well cultivated |! ~ 
linn the unpleasantness of the weather, the house was 


han they now are when hired, or when ta the acwual 
u oupation of the superannuated. 

Un the subject of unequal taxation we have more 
anu once expressed our own views. While the young | 
iad enterprising farmer is obliged to pay taxes on eve- 
y dollar's worth of property in bis possession, though 
ive may be indebted to capitalists for one half of it ;— 
aose Capitalists are allowed to dodge and not be taken | 
ioe one tenth part of the estate they owa, elear of a 
iscumbrance |! ! 

Every one knows this, yet who sheuld be found a 
mong our our legislators to step forward and endeavor | 
to remedy the evil 2—Nobody ; no not one. If wealth- 
y men were all made to pay their full share of the’ 








MAINE FARMER, 


taxes, they would fall, as they should do, quite lightly 
on the poorer classes.—If the laws compelled wealth 
to contribute its equa! shi: re,. we should need no 
Special legislation to lighten the burthens of the 
fpoor, or of those who might choose to run in debt 


for 1 ‘ 
arms. The assessment of taxes on the mortgages 


Of Teal estate (as suggested) would not aid the mortg- 
£ Se, for it ow yuld lessen bis faciitty of borrowing. 


4 5 
{ . , 
We need only equal legislation to relieve the poorer 


Classes from Injustice.—f| Ep. boston Cultivator. 
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SUMMARY. 


AGED PERSONS 
The following is a list of the persons refered to by usin a 
former number of our paper. One of the individuals has 
died since the list was made out. It is a little remarkable 
that most of the individuals are farmers. ‘The others are 


mechanics, but all of them except One have lived on farms 


and worked wore or less upon them. ‘The total amount 


is more than Two Thousand years ! 


Daniel Allen, 84. Joseph Metcalf, 74 
Jonathan Luzelb, 84. Jerathmae!l Crane, 70. 
| Nathan Kimball, 83. Nathaniel Bishop, 74 
) Samuel Wood, 82. Lot Packard, 77 
Eliphalet Wight, 70. Calvin Metcalf, et) 
Jeremiah Brown, 81. Ezra Whitman, 72. 
William H. Bearce, 72. Jenness Towle, 74 
Nathaniel Lovering, 80. Pelig Benson, 75. 
Luke Perkins, 71. Elijah Wood, 72. 
Lazarus Rausdell, 71. Thomas Jacobs, 72. 
Isaac Smith, 76. Benjamin Jenniss, 71. 
Adin Stanley, 79. Caleb Jackson, 71. 
Eben. Marrow, 71. Phinheas Wood. 73. 
Ezra Briggs, 71. Benjamin Perkins, 
Thomas Fillebrown, 79. John Kezer, 7! 


\\ inthrop, September 7th, 1841. 
—- ao 
ABSTRACT OF THE BANKRUPT BILL. 

1. The law is retrospective, and discharges all 
debts pre viously contracted by the bankrupt. 

9 
giving a full statement, upon oath, of their debis and 
available effects, without regard to the amount of their 


| debts. 
3. Bankers, brokers, merchants, underwriters, ma- | 


rine insurers, &c. upon the petition of a cocrtain por- 
tion of creditora, may be call dbankrupt, provided their 


debts amount to S20Q0 or more; whenever they leave 
‘ 


their respective States to detiaud the creditors, &c. or | 


shall coneea! their goods, to prevent them from being 
reached in execution, or make fraudulent assignments, 


sales, gifis, c&c —The person 80 declars d bankrupt, 


can, within ten days after the decree, have a trial by } 


jury, to ascertain the fact of such bankruptcy. 

4. All preference and transfers of property, in con- 
templation of bankruptcy, are declared void. 

5. The United States, and laborers with demands 
for labur done within six months, not exceeding $25, 
are to be preferred creditors. 

6. The court is to appoint an assignee, in whom 
the bankrupt's property is to be vested. ‘Phe assignee 
is to give bonds to the court, and must pay into court 
all the personal property of the bankrupt within sixty 
days after ils reception. 

7. The bankruptis to be discharged in seventy 
days after complying with the requisitions of the iaw, 
but if a majority of the creditors object tu his disch inge 
he may claim a trial with or witbout a jury. 

Joint contractors and endorsers are not released 
by the discharge. 


9. Provisions are made for mortgages, and liens on 


property. 

) Household furniture to the amount of $300, is 
exempted. 
11. A false oath by the bankrupt is declarea per- 
jury .---Gard. Spset. 


CommENCEMEMT.—The usual exercise of the Com- 


mencement at Bowdoin College, wok place on Tues- | 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of this week. The 


exercises befure the Literary Societies, which are us- 
ually observed on ‘Tuesday afternoon, were this year 
deferred on account of bad weather ull Wednesday. 
On ‘Tuesday evening an Oration was pronounced be- 
fore the Alumni of the College by the Hon. Stephen 
Emery of Paris, Me. On Wednesday, votwithstand- 


filled at an early bour, and the parts of the Graduating 
Class were of a high character, aed were very credita- 
bly performed. Ila the afiernoon Dr. Baker, ‘the Chi- 
nese Missionary, addressed the Pencinian Sciety, and 
in the evening Prof. Goodwin delivered an oration be- 
fore the Athenian Society. On Thurday the Oration 


| before the Phi Beta Kappa was delivered by Alden 


Bradiord L. L. D. of Boston, Mass.—Gardner Spec. 
The Mannfacturers of the City of Lyons consumes 
annually 1,000,000 kilogrammes (2,009,000 Ibs) of silk 
spun indifferent ways. 1 requires four cocoons to pro- 
duce ove gramme of silk ,d&,consequently,the consump 
vion of Lyons alone amount to 4,200,000 ecocouns, 


Ali persons may take advantage of the aet, on} 









each of which, upon an average, measures 500 

or yards. Thus the silk-thread used in Lyons gon 
year, if joined in a continued line, would be ¢ 
fourteen times the distance of the earth 
and 9491 times that, of the earth from the moon, and 
02,004 times the circumference of the earth at Ma 
quator, and 1000 times the circumference of the ~ en 


Fifteen days later from England. Arrival of th 
Britannia! The British steamship Britannia; Capt Cc} : 
land, utrived at her moorings ‘thursday morning . few 
minutes past 4 o'clock, from Liverpool, whence she sai} 

}ed on the 19th ult., making the passage in 13 I-2 qd, q 
and bringing news from the Old Wor-d fifteen days ies 
than before received, . 

The Britannia had one handred passengers from Liver- 
pool to Halifax, landed thirty-five at the latter place, took 
in twenty-five, and brought to Boston ninety-five, Amon 

| those brought to Halifax were Lord Stopford and Sir John 
Harvey. ‘The latter was received on landing by a Guard 
of Honor, and conducted to his lodgings. Sir John gained 
some notoriety as Governor of New Bronswick, during 
the **boundary war,’ and was recently recalled from that 
offiee, and has now been appointed Governor of New. 
| foundiand. 

‘The news by the Britannia, although not of a Startling 
character, isin many respects important. ‘The greatest 
distress exists umong the monufacturing class. The crops 
are short, aud trade generally depressed. The news from 
(hina had caused the price of ‘Teas to advance, although 
mony doubted the correctness of the intelligence. The 

| Cotton trade w s favorably brisk, at an advance. 
| ‘The failure of the crops in England will undoubtedy| 
‘improve the flour market in this country.—Am., Trav, 


iN one 
qual to 
from the sun, 


MeLeod.— While the English papere are very fond of 
talking of **McLeod in irons.’’ with all the proper rhetor- 
ical flourishes, the facts are thus stated in the Utica Friend 
of Man ;—‘*McLeod is now in jail, not a hundred miles 

| from eur office, in the quiet village of Whitesboro. And 

we con assure the London Journal, that so far is he from 
_ being in heavy irons, thai he is not even confined to the 
jail rooms. He spends most of his time, and receives 
company, in the parlor of the jailor’s house. On almost 
any pleasant morning he may be seen enjoying himself in 
a promenade upon the garcen walk. Indeed, he is spend- 
ing his time among us as one of onr first gentlemen of 
leisure.’’ 


To cure the Whooping Cough.—Dissolve a scruple of 
j salt of tartar ina pint of water, and ten grains of coc. 
) chineal finely powdered—sweeten this with sugar 
Give an infant the fourth part of a table spoonful four 
timesaday. Toa child 2 or3 years old, half a spoon- 
|fuland to a child four years and upwards, a table 
| spoonful. 

} American Revolution.— Sydnev Smith thus happly 
| ridicules the blindness of English bigotry, in refusing to 
\ listen to the reasonab!e demands of the American colonies, 
and as result ;—**There was a period when the slightest 
concession would have satisfied the Americans ; but al! 
‘the world was in heroits ; one set ef gentlemen met at 
| the Lamb, another at the Liou ; blood-and-treasurer men, 
(breathing war, vengeance and contempt ; and in eight 
| years afterward, an awkward looking gentlemen, in plein 
| clothes, walked up to the drawing room of St. James's, 
| and was introduced as the Ambassador from the United 
| States of America.’’ 


| Attention the whole.—Married, on Monday, the 19th 
nst. at Dilton Chapelry. England, John Vincem, aged 86, 


| 
} 
{ 
| 


j 

to Mary Bodman, aged 82. The old lady langhed heart- 
ily when the minister read the part of the service, ‘thy 
children be like olive branches round the table.’ 

| Libel Suit. The managers of the Umited Stats 
Bank, on New York, have bronght a libel suit aga- 
inst the editors of the Journal of Commerce—dama- 
ges, $100,000. 


Hail Storm. The Mercer (Pa) Luminary gives an 
account of a severe hail storm which fell upon that 
vicinity on the 22d inst. The wind laid waete fences, 
uprooted trees, &c. and the hail, whieh came down 
thick and fast “in great cakes of ice, two and thre: 
| pronged,”’ did much damage to buckwheat, oats and 
‘corn; and in the town it made sad havoc with the 
glass, breaking about two thousands lights. 


| 





| 
| 


who resided in Barbour county, Albama, hung him- 
self deaa, a few days since, in an attempt to imitate 
a performer he had seen suspending himself in the 
circus: 


| 4 Boy. named Alexander Dennard, aged ten years, 





A Stinging Charge. An able judge was once ob- 
lnged to deliver the fillowing charge to the jury ; 
‘Gentlemen of the jury, in this case, the count!! 
oo both sides ate inte!ligible; and the piaintif® and 
defendant are both such bad characters, that to me 
it is indifferent which way you give your verdict. 

Beauties of Law. A tradesman in the city of Lou 
don laiely employed a profession?! gentlemen to re- 
cover a debt of 30 shillings. He succeeded, and the 
costs were £70 ! Whata blessing to rive m aceun 
}try where a naa may be ruined in being righted. 


A Long Chimney. The largest chimney in the 
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world is at the Soda Ash Manufactory of James Mus- Harries, |'The Waterville Tren Manufactu- 


Ps ive ol. It is he eno :s hei- | ‘ 

pratt, Esq. near Liverpo is of the enormous hei-| Jy Augusta, 31st ult. by’ Rev. John H. Ingraham, ring Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 

»» of 406 feet above the ground, 45 feet diameter! p Sele ir; > auahet , : 
ght o Rev. Sylvester Judd, to Miss Jane Elizabeth, daughter Wee sole 2a 4 _ 
aside at the base, 4 feei ditto at the lop. and con- f Hon Ruel Williams i oN ING improved our facilties for making our CAS’ 
f » : 0 ‘ : 8. . ‘ : 

»s Ww. ‘KS. : 2 ont . )) "1A itis . | : Pe 
tains nearly 4,000,00) of bricks | In Portland, Prof. Albert Hopkins, of Williams Col- | off — ” PLOUGUS we are > sg - offer them m 
. ° . . ‘ . ; . . . a re ; » be a Tha 

Mr. Lyell, the distinguished English Geologist, has lege, Williamstown, Mass. to Miss Louisa 8. eldest | o . r 7 ae so beeline tatgy*s ~ co — 

: , } a ; 5 av , lo nal 
rived in Boston, and is to spend several months in| daughter of the late Dr. Payson. ‘ cawced prices, re, hese rlougns ae vee ? ong anid 
Geological Explorations in this country. | In China, by Rev. H, Proctor, Mr. Jacob L. Wiggin | ©*tC"s'vely used in Maine, Vermont and new Uampshire, 

ohn J r to Miss Olive Nason, late ef Albion and are universally acknowledged to be the strongest an: 

There has been another arrival at New y ork from ‘ : , ; a a8 . | most durable Ploughs in use. Every part of the we 
Canton, with a fullleargo . fg ae cence that a. works being the best of western White Oak. 
oing on fast for England and Ameri- all roid, é We have no inducement to use any but the best of tim- 
ca. In China, Rev. Daniel S&t phens, aged 59, aman ber, as our contract with the person who supplies is, 

v7 The Bangor Whig of Saturday says— ‘There is | much respected and belove a aa | pay for none brit the best, leaving usto be the judges as 
» rumor in the eity that the United States Commission- } In Albion, on the 28th ult. J mes Hanscom, 33,8 | to quality. We are thos particular in calling atteation to 
Boundary line between | worthy citizen, and an ons an d Christian. |the timber of our ploughs, from the fact thut there are 

€ a hs ’ - FP 4 Y . . . . » » 
In Turner, on ong rast, Mr. Seth ¢ rr many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of red oak. We 
Is mily, ¢ ; s anc won otes 4 ary ; 

In him his family, connections )are aware that there is an objection sometimes made a- 





eT Cee 


shipments were g 


ners engaged in running the 
Maine and Canada have been arrested and imprisen-| 


r % 9 > . » 
ed! We do not credit the report. }aged about 42. 
2 ; the Society of which he was a worthy member have | g,), a : ' a 
Tue First Wee. 1n Moriox.—A large double) 4 0 heaves Com : | gainst buyii g Cast Iron Ploughs, from the fet that the 
: j/sullered a ieavy ioss, : ports or shares are soon worn out, end there is moch dil- 





saw mill has been builton the Kennebec Dam, ané@| nn “h } teres , , 
commenced operaticns last week. It stands on the BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Aug. 30, 1841 | ficulty in obtaining new ones, as many of the Ploughs ot 
west side of the river, in the eXcavation made by the . ais AR » T.— Monde) ss g. 30, I | fered for sa e are mw inufactured ovt of the Siate, und the 
rush of waters, in the spring of 1839. Itisa safe po- | [From the Daily Advertiser and Patroit. farmer is ob iged to lay by his I loogh for the want of a 
sition, as the direction of the damis such as to turn; At market 825 Beef Cattle, 1100 Stores, 5100 Sheep, | share, or some other part of the iron work, This object- 
the strongest of the current towards the middie of the! and 900 Swine. 275 Swine were reported last week, A | ion we have obviated, first, by keeping @ general assort- 
river; sothatin high freshets, the mill and other | large number of Cattle, Sheep and Swine unsold. ment of Shares and other irons with each Agent where 
works that may be erected in the vicinity, will be, in} Prices.—DBeef Cattle. Ve continue Jast week’s quo- | the Ploaghs are kept for sale. Second, by  bharden- 
1 great measure, free from its action. Much credit is tations, viz. fisft quality 5 60a &5 75 : second quality | Ing and tempering the Shires and other irons in 
Redington, who in the midst of discourage- | $475 ; a 5 25 ; third quality $3 CO a 4 25. | such a tnanner as will render them twice or thrice as de- 
ments has continued to hope, almost ‘against hope’,} Stores.—We noticed a smu!! lot of two years old sold | rable ats any othor kind. ‘These Ploughs are warrenied 
nd to whose perseverance it is to be attributed, that| for @8 ; and a lot for S10 and $12, We quote two year | to be of sufficient strength to perforin the work for which 
the breach in the dam has been repaired, and a begin- | gl &8 a $14 ; three years old from $12 to $19. they were intended, and any failure by faia wsaye will 
ning made in rendering the immense water power that | Sheep.—A large number of store Sheep were at market, be promptly made good. 
his been created, available. We are mistaken if the | and many of the Lambs were smail and ordinary ; prices Thousands of testimonials from practical farmera, and 
Kennebec dum does not become a point of strong at-| jow and dull. We noticed lots of ordinary Lambs sold | ®gricoltural committees, where these Ploughs have obtwin- 


traction to those who are seeking opportunity for a! fo 50¢. 80c, SL and 1 21 ; better qualities 125, 1 33, ~. premiams could be here inserted relative to superiority 
50c, 2 2 ; 
of form, material and workmanship, but these Ploughs ar. 


due to Col 








profitable investment of capital, notwithstanding it has/ 1 g2_ 1 75, @2 and 2 12 
e a { as o « & t ~ “= 
proved somewhat disastrous to the first adventurers. | Swine.—Dull lots to peddle, selected, 3 to 3} for Sows | t00 we!l known to render them necessary. 
Temperance Gaz. ladd 4 to 44 for Barrows : a lot old Hogs, part Barrows, ky | one unacqaainted with them are referred to thos 
! ‘ ont lot @ ; * 13 3 4-2 ; r 5 who have used them. ‘These Ploughs are for sale | 
Important Questions for the decision of the people.— | ** 3; and a lot Barrows 31-2. At retail, from 4 to 5e. | , 8" ‘ Py Uh 
; : rf a .@ . | erence cece came = - —oonn aoe cmamennmmcmmanee | following Agents, and at the Factory at Waterville, Me 
in Addition to the duty of voting fore our State officers | ie T. Croci er. Paria Hill R Hutchinson i Sent 
° . » : . . | w = e . : . yvTockKer, af : . b Oo. aii ; ’ 
the legal voters in the several towns of this State will VVintirop Ly ceum. S Mosisihin EA . lene & pe R 4 fie‘ 
| er ° : : , e ooleda stpermore ; Long & ’ i. Ducaf 
: called upon on Monday next, to give in their votes, | hie ol Fethean ¥ - , — / bn . . 
~Y “ the foll vi és i <A their votes,; A meeting of the Winthrop Lyceum will be holden at | John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, Weld ; Wm. Dick- 
“aur nay, on e following questions. : ason) ; ; illage I l‘uesdayv next. c - 7 . ’ © een,  % 
Virst, shall the Constituti “4 ‘ amended by adopting | Masonite Hal in this villoge on Tue day wees, ae jey, Strong ; 8S. Gould Jr. Vew Portland ; C. Vhomp- 
iirs : ahi ne si 3 ult e@ at : rf AGCOp | ; 9 al sly ° . , . . 
firs Schon Metiiiihdeses of the C pring | cing at 7 o'clock. . son’ WV. Hurtford ; O. Bolster, Rumford point ; Snith 
irst Res a : v a hament of the easy A Lecture may be expected from Mr. A. L. Lovesoy. & Steward, Anson ; C. Jewett, Athens : W. G. Char! 
1» passed by the Legislature, proposing to elect the inl » ites 0) : hay} . wa ce : SF MER . 
ner, members, of the Legislature, and° other} Question for Discusss malt eee ish Sangerville ; C, W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. 
AOVERDO, Une ; , she Legis » § | ‘Oaugiit citizens of our r public to have any distingaish- Solon ; |. Vickery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Riple 
‘ ste fheers or ‘ vo , ret a f > . on > : OR : . 5 . . y» ; . . ‘yy 
Siale ofsers, | , sigalg te Nest. sad that the | ing title of honor,such as the degrees conferred at our ami- | 7 pap vey Palwyra ; W. K.. Lancy Pitts fie d ve 
Leotsluture shall meet once 1n two years f° ly a aoe F : i yy» > ° " , , fee : Ss. 
; ‘ ‘ |} Versities? Cc} . 4ihi . : Ds 
) Shall  Ginait oe ee j ae) : mambers, Albion J.H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden 
meen ae eo iaachd 6 i +4 woth ot | $c All persons, Ladies and Gentlemen who are inter- Norridgewoek ¥, Gray Madison : K:dder § Arnold, 
lio seo! fart fe A<se 4 , tral > y P; + . J . - ‘ . Tt ¢ é u,. 
s the second Resolve passed by the Le gislature » 10F | ested in the objects of the Lyceum, are respectfully reques- E. M lis ay ing til a ore bh ' 
tie agundment of the constitution, proposing that the pale po be peng? « aaa an ecdes u. Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidne#; C; Cochran, East 
os ; “—" , : ; te e@ present a 7) ecting. ) oT. _, x , “eae + ‘ . : ¥ 
number of Representatives shall Be establivhed at Gne | Winther ron : 1 1841 5 Corinth ; H.W. Fairbanks, Parmington > 8. Morrill, 
; Pp, Dept. bY, bound. — | Dizfield ; C. UW. StrickiandyWitton 3 3. Covil, Wilton 


| Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Parker, Bloom- 


hundred and fifty one ? : r 
Un the last of these questions, we hope there will A) Ga mi ft AT 9 ,S 
ii i \¥ ml h | field ; \.QVhing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Davis, Readfield ; 


f sentiment, as we think it can hardly | ; 
iJ. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, Monson ; ©, FE. Kim- 


no division of 
mu of a doubt that there will not only be a saving} mp sher. Separator and New pute ' ; 
‘expense, but that the business of the State will be} Phrashe A lp Dp: —., A 3 ball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, Stetson ; ¥. W. Bartlett. 
‘| : te : cin LrOrse rower. | Harmony ; Gould Russ, Dexter; A. M St 
more expeditiously and thoroughly transacted by the > my ; Gould & Russ, exter ; A. Meore, Nt 
“af rv presemiatives specified im the question, fONEHLE undersigned continues to manufacture his Horse Albans : E. Frye, De‘roit , Soul & Mathews, Clinton 
Power and Separator at his Shop in Winthrop, Ken-} Dingly & Whitehonse, Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Ca- 
Maine, where those who cre in want of a first) naan; L. Bradley, Mercer ; Bullen & Preston, New 
Shaw, 


” 


! . 
Huet 


than by the present number. 


iw « xpediency of adop it g the first amendment, | nebec Co, : é : . ; 

perbaps not quiie so elgar. ¥ arious arguments may | rate apparatus for thrashing and cleansing grain c¢n besup- | Sharon ; F. A. Butman & Co. Dixmont ; F. 

« urged, pro and con. we should judge that there plied at short notice. 

vas little interest felt upon the subject, as our political | operation of the Horse Power, has enabled him to make | John Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORKILL, Agent. 
re have scarcely alluded to it. They seem more! very essential improvements in its construction, and he; August 26, 1841. 35, uf. 

licitousas to who shall hold office, than how long. flatters himself that he can farnish one of the best machines ; ————— o> 

}ofthe kind now known. 


. ‘ . 
femperance Gaz. Farm for Sale, 
Beni. F. White seam: ins been full committed | pal 
Senj. F. White seaman, | . } rate workmen, aud thinks that he cannot fail to give satia- | 


‘ 
tle} 


» ake » Judze Sprague of Massachusetts, for the!, |. 2, 
tiial, by Judge Sprague of Mass its, fi | faction to those who are disposed to purchase of him. 


: ! y« . 
xicated when the deed was done. : 
xicated en ti the same. i ' “. | , | 
i ; li Thrashers }°"", “9% and, a valuable orchard with choice inerafted 
Proclamation —Governor Seward has. issued his He has also on hand a number of Cylinder Thrashers). j ef + g 
roctia Li ? f 2751) f. | | | | ' . : 3 . appies une pe irs, and a good dwe ling iT use, 42 fi ae ™ 
Proel Te a fewer piv, e ap-| whic 2 will sell separate : » Other machinery.— | 9. é; g 
Proclamation offering a reward of Blo or th I 1 he wiil sell separate from the other ma ’ 32, porch and wood-house attached to it, a barn 6% feet by 


reward of @909 for the apprehension of Benj. 
‘ 4 el ee Dot ‘ raven > 1" j J - . 

who made hls eseape winle on his way to Prison at .s LUTHER WHITMAN, wellof water at the house and another at the barn: Jil 
Aubur here he was sentenced to be imprisoned for} Winthrop, July, 2841. 25 pt oor : arn; like- 
LuDburh, Where ' ’ > wise Iwel! , | | 4 

06d wensalieed several! : BA. Wise a dwelling hou @ in good repair abont forty rods 
wven years, A- reward of $200 was ollered severn Winthrop, December 29, 2840. | from the above, fitted for two smal] families with a good 

g 


months ago ; but as there 





it 
> heen increas 1 rr rewa 3250, is also | . - - bite . 
' ee heen increased. A — ae 7 SS $ : 1, 4] ert) Separator for some months past, and many of us have had | cider in suitable hogsheeds for making vinegar. For far 
Tired fi riectix any e who aide it rai fants " he De ; ; : Md ". ° 
— for the conviction of any . oe | Our grain thrashed and cleansed by it. It has been in op _ther particulars inquire of the subscriber on the premises 
» oar " att . “4 en ea alas . 2a@ | oes . . 7 - 4 s, 
in his escape. endl in this town and appar here, durir g the feng Terms of payment easy. WADSWORTH FOSTER 
Health at Bath.—The Bath Telegraph of yesterday, | Mrtshing season, ees ee a venag hesitate to say, that | Winthrop, February 25. 1241. Sif 
contradicts the story of the Yellow Fever prevailing | works with more ease—thrashes and cleanses the grain} — —_—_—_—_—_—__—__— 
there. It says “Sickness 18 not more prevalent or fu-| better, with more dispatch and less waste, and in its form Notice. 
~ ~ wi : .|and constractien appears more durable and less liable to , ; 
tal here, than in many other towns around us, in pro ms Pi ; vr ‘ led LL persons having accounts with the subscriber 
get oat of repair than any machine within our knowledge. ’ 
are requested to call and settle the samme with him on 


portion to population.” 1 I t si | it a i V ] ] I i I f r e t 
n snor we consicer il # more vaiut b machine l v any 


Cobs—The nourishment contained in corn-cobs. is equ- | °?¢ in-use, for thrashing and cleansing grain, in this part 


al to twice their weight in the best of hay. If soaked «| Of the coautry, aad cheerfully recommend it to the public 
e | as-well entitled to confidence Dr. Brandreth 6 Vegetable 








few days in brine, or boiled so as tye : — By ili ineetan 
for cattle to masticate them, they will eat them with: LOY ‘HOMAS, rs p 
avidity. But, when ground, sey. mako a palatable and | JOHN O. WING,. JONA. WHITING, Universal Pills. 
valuable fodder for caitle or horses. ‘The eConomical far-| NOAH COURRIER, S.J. PHILBROOK, fresh supply just received at the Store recently oer u- 
mer should as soon think of throwing away the slops he| JOS. A. METCALF, MOSES H. METCALF, pied by Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co., and to be kept 
gives his swine, as the cobs of which he might make a|CEPHAS ‘THOMAS, HEBRON LUCE, constantly for sale by JOUN O. WING. 

' DAN’L M’cDUFFIE, ZIPHION HOWARD,! Winthrop, January §, 1841. eoply!. 


slop to give his cows. 


His experience in the making and) China ; L. Crocker, Sumner ; J. Whitnev, Plymouth ; 


ces use of the best materials, and employs first TET AT a evs 

tle makes use of the best materials, ¢ p!o} ey! CUATED in Winthrop, about one mile fiom the Bap- 

tist Meeting House, and near the Priends’ Meeting 

murder of Jacob Hetper, first mate of the ship Con- | wilt acid timbin.te. bin Mtn esdcater toe bat tervieery House, and eight miles from Augusta and Hatlowell. Said 

stitution of Boston, on the 15th of May last. He was} pei ii ' 4 7 ~~ ‘ stan Ji 1; d affiexe at title 1 farm contains about one hundred and twenty five acres of 
: p }; mote ady : se , Wilha g t 8 en 3 ; ’ : 3 

; not already disposed of, with a good an good land and well proportioned as to till: ge, pesturing 


ennai y irderers of Mary Rogers, and a| Whoever wishes to boy a Thrasher—a Separator or Horse! .- * 
wee ae wrweimont . 7 ey Lett Power in i jes Hl . eps ; f " "i nd examine 35, with two sheds 40 {cet each attached to t, and a shoy 
sett, ) . Singie or u ite pec yetter cali and examine. , otne » ©£ ‘ y } : P 

S ue Crates ‘ and gianary 32 by 22 fteetand a cider mi - a valuable 


is reason to betieve that/ - . veil the RT : ! 
; f . ee og Bi qllpaaaad To whom it may concern .—‘the undersigned, inhadi-| wel] of water and a shop if desired. | will sell my stock 

: cing places wi » Otate, i ty tg Wi ay , ni it hitman’: iat : ti 

ett has lurking 7 tants of Winthrop, have been acquainted with Whitman's | and farming tools together with one hnndred barrels of 
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MAINE FARMER, 











dustry,” and the practice of the mechanic arts, as a 
profession, is as respectable as that of commerce, 


Mr. Editor—Dear Sir.—At the request of @ friend law or physic. Tt is the pernicious error on this point 
and patron of your useful paper, I send you these) which is so runious to society ; it fills the mercantile 
lines tellowing. Should you think them worthy the | line of business to excess, and makes professional life 


Farmer's notice or a place in your paper, you are at|4& mere “labyrinth of laziness” and mistaken respec. | 


liberty to use them ; 
THE FARMER'S SONG. 
Come, Farmers who rise with the lark in the morn, 
And joyfully echo the musical horn. 
Your voices now raise, singing—*Never fear toil.,”’ 


For remember you're christened the “Lords of the|V#!uable than countless wealth. It is not only the 


Puli 


The very first man pot his hand to the plough 


By command aud eat bread through the sweat of the 


brow 
Por labor gives health, ‘tis the wine and the oil, 
‘I'o the lords of the beasts and the lords of the soil. 


Then Adam had no one his household to guide— 

A deep sleep come o'er him ; none to wake far and 
wide ; 

‘That sleep brought a blessing instead of a broil, 

lor wives are companions with lords of the soil. 


Our statesmen tho best were enured to the field, 
Those ablest in council, in war last to yield ; 
When met by opposers mid ruin and spoil, : 
Their foes did acknowledge them tera of the soil. 


Ou Erie, at Plattsburg—Orleans’ British bands, 

Learned that farmers could catch musket balls with 
their hands ; 

Lut the way they went back caused the Saranack's 
flood, 

From these hard-fisted Yankees, the lords of the sod. 


Agriculture, em loyment, by God designed Man, 
ly the noblest of all since the world has began— 
(iives vigor of mind, even lengthens our life, 

Cheats never a neighbor, shuns discord and strife. 


‘Then come, come ye young men beginning in life, 
Jn choosing pursuits choose a Farm and a Wife ; 
Tis certain the comforts of this life they yield, 
Besides the grand title of lords of the field. 


- Our purest and warmest affection should flow 


‘To the Author of blessings to us here below, 
And always remember, while lords of the sod, 
To reverence a higher—our creator Gop. 
Farmer's Monthly Visitor. J. M. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Distinctions 1x Socirry.—In examining a large 
pile of old communications, we came upon one signed 
“P. O.,” in which the subject of distinctions in socie- 
ty is discussed. We do not conceive it necessary to 
give itat length, We,and not we alone, but hun- 
dreds besides besides, in every part of the country, 
have touched this subject “many a time and oft,” both 
cirect!ygand indirectly, both incidentally and in essays 
“written expressly” for existing ocvasions ; vet the 
*vil continues, and wil] we fear continue, until by 
sagpe ineans the ancient spirit of equality, that once 
shed moral dew from its wings on the heads of our 
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* forefathers, shall make the piano give place to the 


spinning wheel, put the plough handle into such hands 
as now wield the ivory headed cane, convert the kit- 
chen into a more creditable place of common resort 
than the drawing-rooom or parlor, and render 
“Lop-eown hats aud rusty guns 
And leather aprons shining,” 


as fashionable as genteel dandy gear now is. We 
are not, however, exactly so ultra im onr notions, as 
to desire thoee things literally in their fullest extent ; 
but we would hail with joy a return of the spirit of 


| tab. lity. 


—=P>— 
LABOR. 
| Labor, bodily and mental—is every thing to us. li 
'1$ more precious than the mines of Mexico. More 


| foundation, but itis the main arch upon which our 
| freedom may restforever. Solong as we keep body 
‘and mind engaged—the hands to sustain our phy- 
|sical health, our minds to sustain and progress our 
temporal aud immortal—so longas these are kept ac- 
tive in promoting our welfare, so long we shall be 
strong and safe. The priceless metals of the earth 
may exalta nation to the highest altitude of transient 
glory—but they dazzle for a moment, and then like 
the brilliant phenomena that illuminate the heavens 
sink into darkness and gloom. Not so with the labor 
of man—its glory is entered in more durable materials 
than silver or gold. The success of invention—the 
perfection of mechanical skill, and the inculcation of 
those exalted} moral principles which give durabil- 
ity to our dest institutions, and raise mankind to new 
grandeur, Industry is thegrand principle upon which 
our country mustdepend forthe development of great- 
ness ot which it is susceptible. May it not be re- 
tarded by indolence—which, like the opening or clos- 
ing ofasmall valve, renders powerless the mightest 
engine.—Lincoln Republican. 
—>— 

Os A DILIGENT PURSUIT OF ONE OBsECT.—Whatev- 

er a man determines to be, that he may be, if he has 
sufficient perseverance. 
If we look through the historical records of every part 
of the world, we shall find that few persons have at- 
tained to great celebrity in any profession, without de- 
voting all the powers of their understandings to that 
one object. A man who is determined to become em- 
inent in a particular line, must resolutely bend every 
action to that ena, or he can can have but litile chance 
of success. Divided attention prevents that energy of 
endeavor that often leaves idle genius far behind. 
Great talents, united with diligence, certainly form the 
most perfect requisites for excellence ; but as they are 
the lot of very few, it is happy for the rest of man- 
kind, that a common degree of intellect, seeonded by 
unwearied perseverance, is sufficient for most purpos- 
es in life. , 

he same undeviating pursuit of a certain track op- 
erates with equal success, whether the path lead to 
virtue and honor, or vice and infamy ; therefore, a 
young person entering on the theatre of the world, 
should examine with a cautious eye the object he 
chooses for his idol. 

The mistress that Sir Isaac Newton wooed with un- 
erring constancy was philosophy ; that of Mr. Locke, 
metaphysics ; the love of conquest, Alexander's ; the 
enslaving of his country, Julius Cesar’s : and the in- 
ordinate lust of rule, Bonaparte’s. These men have 
not only reached the goal they proposed to themselves 
at the outset of their career, but probably have gone 
beyond their exnectations, by casting aside every ob- 
stacle ; overcuminglevery opponent ; and disregarding 
labor, fatigue and difficulty. 

It is recorded of the philanthropic.—Howard, that, 
being Presloneeesy fond of music, he was once temp- 
ted, whilst in Italy, to spare a few hours to attend a 
concert of the first vocal and instrumental performers 
that musical country afforded : but he perceived that’ 
this indulgence served to disturbe his attention from 
the main object of his journey and he never after- 
wards suffered himself to be drawn aside from his no- 
ble designs of alleviating the miseries of prisons, by 











those days, even though the improved circumstances, 
the increased means of our conntry, might not require 
an exact conformity of external appearance in the 
details of its practical development. Put the tenden- 
cy of the times is the ethez way ; and believing this, 
we agree with our correspondent in denouncing those 
who, with republican professions on their lips, exhibit 
the aristocracy of their feelings in their conduct ; and 
those chiidren and more remote descendants of me- 
chanich and laborers, who affect to despise the em- 
ployments by which they were enabled to inherit 
wealth. We give his remedy in its own words thus; 
This perverted notion of the respectability of oc- 
cupations, which has been derived from the false dis- 
tinctions of monarchies, where the mechanic profess- 
ions are considered menial, pervades the whole land, 
and is becoming an evil of the first magnitude. It is 
mischieveons in the highest degree, and inconsistent 
with the spirit of our free institutions ; and the only 
way to cure the evil is to go to the root of it, and to 
show those persons who imagine they will increase | 
the respectability of their families by making their | 
sens lawyers, doctors or merchants, their delusion ; | 
for “the highest point of respectability is honest in- 





any, of the specimens of art though a connoisseur, 
that presented themselves in the course of his travels 
through the principal parts of Esrope. 

These great men, and a thousand others might be 
named, have outstript all their competitors, and reach- 
ed the summit of their wishes, by the means of this 
undivided attention. Apply the maxim to private life 
and you will see that he who gives his days and nights 
to be rich, wise learned, accomplished or virtuous, 
scarcely ever fails to become so.—Thomaston Record- 
er. 





Tuition Schooi. 

N R. BAILEY, will commence the Full Term of his 
School on Monday the 6th of September next. And 

he takes this occasion to say, that while he deems it his 

duty to instil into the minds of his pupils the principles of 
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| Oxford Woollen Manufactory. 


New Establishment. 


ILLET & BRIDGES are now havi erected 
G ford (Craigies’ Mills,) a commedions bane = Oe 
) purpose of Manufacturing’ Woollen Cloths from E@e 


material. Their machinery is of the latest and — - 


struction, and will be Operated by experienced 

Having visited and obtained icundine from en om : 
ufactarers and dyers in the countey, in addition to their 
lown experience, they feel warranted iu assar; the blie 
that they can produce as good an article of domestic ray 
both as respects durability and neatness, as has yet been 
made in the State. They have spared no expense in ma 
chinery and will spare none in labor, and therefore fee} onl 
fident of giving perfect satisfaction to all who may favo; 
them with their patronage. ’ 

Their mill is situated on the outlet of Thompson's pond 
a stream which is well known to farnish a constant supply 
of water, which will enable them to prosecate their business 
at all seasons without delay. 

They will be ready to receive and manufacture Woo! the 
first of June, and will guarantee all work to be done in a 
good and workmanlike manner, and at the*shortest notice. 

They hold themselves responsible for all work that goes 
out of their hands anfaithfally done. 

The following wil! be their prices for manufacturing from 
the raw material, when the wool is taken and eléth deliv. 
ered at their mill. 

Casimeres from 42 to 50 cts. per yard, 

Common fulled cloth 30 to 37 1-2 cts. per yard, 

Blanketing, 1 1-8 wide, 17 to 20, 

White flannel 17 cts. 

Colored flannel 25 cts. 

Colored and pressed 25 cts. 

Satinet 30 to 37 1-2 and find warp. 

All wool should be well washed on the sheep, and bro't 
to the mill in the fleece. 

Wool Manufactured on Shares. 


Wool Carded & Cloth Dressed. 

GILLET & BRIDGES will also card woo! and dress 
cloth in the best manner, and on as reasonable terme as 
any other establishment in this vicinity. 

Oxford, April 20, 1841. tf£.18 


Grain Rakes. 


#BXHE subscribers having purchased the right to manu- 
facture Keyes Patent Grain rake, for the towns of 

Winthrop, Readfield, and Monmouth, are now prepared 
to furnish the above article to the Farmers of said towns 
on reasonable terms. One man with this rake will per- 
form with ease the labor of two in the ordinary way of 
raking up grain after the cradle, and is warranted to take 
up the grain perfectly clean, for which reference may be 
had to Amos Downing, Nelson Packard, and S. Petten- 
gail. ‘The above rake may be seen at the Machine Shop 
over the grist mill in this town ; also for a description of 
the same, see notice in the Farmer of the 21st inst. 

C. C. HOSLEY. 

ABIAL ROBINSON, 

Winthrop, Aug. 26,2841. 3w34 


The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 

1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
By WILLIAM NOYES; 
E. HOLMES, Eprror. 


Price $2,00 a year. ¢2,50 will be charged if pav- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be madeto those who pay casn in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 
ment is considered due. : 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
delivered to an Agentin any town in the State, wili be re- 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages are 
paid, except at theoption of the publisher ; and when 
payment is madeto an Agent, two vumbers more thon 
have been received, should be paid for. 

O. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange St., Portland, is 
publishing Agent for that city 

i Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shallrecieve a copy for his ser- 
vices. 

All letters on business must be free of postage, ond 
should he directed to the Publisher at Winthrop.  Com- 
munications sent by mail should also be directed to Win- 
throp. 

‘vy hen Agents make remittances it is very important to 
us that they distinctly state to whom the money is to be 
credited, and at what Post Office each paper paid for i 
sent, as we cannot otherwise well find the name on our 


books. 
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morality and religion, he will ever guard against biasing 
their minds against any denomination in Christendom. | 
Tuition $3,00, and $3,50._—- 

Winthrop, Aug. 20, 1841. 


Wanted, 
A GIRL to do house work. For particulars inquire at 
this office. 
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GENERAL AGENTS 
Horace Warers, Augusta ; 
C. M. Lapp, Hallowell ; 
J. & J. True, Bangor. 
J. Jounsox, and A. B. Caswett Farmington, 
Jonn O’Brien, Esq., Thomaston. 
Gexsuom Hype, Bath. 
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